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More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sampl 
streamers, shell-talkers, bread wrappers, consume 
inserts, Lanp | cards, news ad prool sheets, and 


xestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! 














lo your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. ‘To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 

lake advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


VWnternational <asiron 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Bokery F ved Trademark 
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\ “Hows your package source [.Q% 


Pretty good, possibly. But read this (time: 55 seconds) and 
' you'll have the answers. Be practically in the genius class. j 








Pe _ 





Who has the most manufacturing plants 


Bemis. 10 plants... count ‘em... 10. 
for consumer-size flour packages ? 


Q 








North, east, south, west ... and through the middle, 
All over.* 


Where are they? 








Bemis’ facilities. 


Again, Bemis. By a country mile. And this experience 
@ means a lot to you. 


Who makes the most consumer-size 
© flour packages? 


OOO 





Just compare ‘em with any others . . . for printing, 
How good are Bemis consumer packages? paper, workmanship, blue lining . . . everything that 


goes to make a selling package. 





Kidding again, aren't you? Bemis is a major maker of 
multiwall paper, cotton, burlap and laminated textile 
@ bags. And balers. This one-stop service for all bag 


Are you kidding? That spells reliability, service, short 
Is that good? A hauls, quicker delivery. No one else can match 


D|O 


Does Bemis make anything besides \ 
consumer-size flour packages? 
requirements is another big bonus for you, too. 








*To be specific— Buffalo, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 


=n 


Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Louis, Seattle, Wichita. 


All right, 

now you have 

the answers... 
” and a terrific 1.Q. 


General Offices—408 Pine Street 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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85°, of all United States families ate out 
doors during the last year, according to 
a recent survey For thi more casual 
dining, rolls and buns are most essential, 
especially for those mopping-up operations so necessary to 
satisfy fresh air appetites. 





The outdoor living market topped $700 million in 1955. In 
1956, over $800 million . . . with the billion dollar market just 
around the corner. Now there’s one sound reason for the 
whopping 59%, increase in roll consumption between 1947 
and 1954! 

As more and more bakers are getting into this profitable 
business, we’re happy to find that they’re relying on us as 
bakery flour specialists to supply flours that fully meet their 
most exacting specifications 

If you are not making use of our specialized services (al 
though a great many other leading bakers are), why not send 
a part of your business our way? We'll pay the freight on 
your wire or phone call... and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you've ever had! 
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FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 
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Communist Agriculture: 





USSR, China Increase Production; 
Satellites Show Fall in 1956 


ROMI In 1956, grain harvests fell 
bout 1] in the Communist satel- 
lite countries of Eastern Europe, but 
increased by 20% in the USSR and 
upwards of 6% in Red China 

This information was revealed as 
a result i survey by the Food and 
Avriculture Organization of the 
United Nations 

The iccessful cereal harvest in the 
USSR due mainly to good crops 


in Siberia and Kazakhstan. These re- 
ions were reported to have furnished 


vith if state procurements of grain 
in 1956 against only 30‘ in 1953 
This wv partly caused by poor har- 
vests in the Ukraine and other west- 
ern are is a result of bad weather, 
but it also appeared that the center 


; 


of gravity of cereal production was 
hifti towards the East since the 


opening up of virgin lands there was 

I un in 1954, FAO comments 
USSR potato production improved 
bstant over 1955 levels but out- 

put of vegetables in general rose only 


slightly. The progress of the live- 
stock industry varied in different 
parts of the USSR, with an over-all 
increase of 5% in cattle numbers, 
8% for pigs and 4% for sheep. FAO 
quotes a recent official government 
statement which placed USSR annual 
per-caput production of meat at 32.3 
kilograms, of milk at 245 kilos and 
of butter at 2.8 kilos 


Weather Cuts Crops 

With bad spring weather, Eastern 
European cereal harvests in 1956 
were reduced in all countries except 
Czechoslovakia. In Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary production fell by 20 to 25%. 
Output of sugar beet was also low 
as much as 27% down on the pre- 
vious year in Czechoslovakia, The 
production of potatoes, however, re- 
covered sharply from the low levels 
of 1955 with the two largest produc- 
ers, Eastern Germany and Poland, 
reporting increases of 30 and 40%. 

(Turn to COMMUNISTS, page 1434) 
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Limited Redemption Program 
For Payment-in-Kind Wheat 
Resumed in Northwest 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON~— The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture ha 
limited redemption of certificates 
earned under the “payment-in-kind” 
wheat export program on the West 
coast 

Under limited re laxation, there will 
be two classes of priority for redemp- 
tions. First, certificates earned dur- 
ing the period from March 12 to April 
30, 1957, will get the first call on 
wheat available from the Commodity 
Credit Corp on the West coast Af- 
ter certificates registered in that pe 
riod have been honored, USDA will 
begin redemption ot certificates 


eee 
USDA Statement: 


announced 





Redemption Timetable, 


Procedure Details 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the Portland Commodity Sta 
bilization Service commodity office 
will resume limited redemption, with 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest, of 
certificates 
ment-in-kind” wheat export program 
Export certificate redemptions in 
wheat from CCC-owned stocks were 
discontinued in the area under the 
Portland CSS commodity office on 
March 11 

First redemptions will be limited 
to certificate issued on. sales of 
wheat for export registered by com 
mercial concerns with CCC during 
the period March 12-April 30. After 
these certificate ire filled, CCC 
STATEMENT, page 34) 


earned under the “pay 


(Turn t 


earned in the period running from 
May 1 through June 30, 1957 

After those certificates have been 
cleared, certificates which have been 
subsequently earned from registered 
sale of wheat from the Pacific North- 
west will be eligible for redemptions 
to the extent that USDA has wheat 
available 

These relaxations do not necessarily 
mean a complete lowering of the ban 
on redemptions. CCC wheat stocks 
will be available for redemptions of 
the certificates as stocks can be made 
available from the unloading = of 
“mothball” storage ships and the 
xrain placed in export position at Pa- 
cifle Northwest terminal elevators 


Volume, Quantity Unknown 

At this time USDA does not have 
an accurate knowledge of what vol 
ume of certificates or quantity of 
wheat that can be called by export- 
ers under the relaxations, The aec- 
counting system only shows the total 
number of certificates and the volume 
of grain which has been earned on 
West coast origin wheat sales. How 
ever, it is believed that a consequen- 
tial amount of certificates of West 
coast origin has already been re- 
deemed at other port areas 

Government export experts say that 
it is reasonable to expect that for the 
current crop year tne US. will ex- 
port as much as 138 million bushels 
of West coast white wheat 

In planning their program, govern 
ment officials are attempting to pre 
vent another price spiral similar to 
that which oecurred last year which 
had the effect of pricing the wheat 
out of the market, particularly for 
KEDEMPTION, page 4) 
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September Flour Production 20,520,300 Sacks 


Flour production by U.S. mills in 
September, as estimated on the basis 
{f weekly reports to The Northwest- 

Miller from mills believed to ac- 
count f % of the total U.S. out- 
put i inted to 20,520,300 sacks 
Daily average output amounted to 





1,026,000 sacks for 20 working days 
September production increased from 
August and from September, 1956 
There were 22 working days in Au- 
gust, 1957, and 19 in September, 1956 
Daily average output in September 
was more than in August and more 
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U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
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than in September, 1956. The esti 
mated September production by U.S 
mills of 20,520,300 icks represented 
an increase of 1% trom August pro 
duction of 19,722,100 sacks and 3.2% 
more than September, 1956, produc 
tion of 18,966,000 sacks. The Septem- 


ber, 1957, estimated daily average 
output of 1,026,000 sacks represented 
an increase, also, of 11% over the 
August average of 896,500 sacks, and 
an increase of 2% over the daily 
average output for September, 1956, 
of 99R.200 sacks 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for September, 1957 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for approximately 
75% of the total U.S, wheat flour output, Figures for Huffalo, Kansas City and Minneapoli« 


represent 100% of production at those points 


Tinneanoli 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 


In sacks, 

September August September 
1957 1957 1956 
1,011,900 1,014,900 1,001,800 
2,135,900 2,121,700 1,972,300 


3,147,800 
1 147,700 


3,136,600 
1,013,700 


2,974,100 
1,162,000 


Interic! 1,515,400 4 248,200 41,265,000 
SOUTHWESI 5,663,100 5,261,900 5,427,000 
BUFFALO 2,591,400 2,484,400 2,331,000 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 2,378, BOO 2,378,000 2,318,400 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 1,343,400 1,377,900 1,316,000 

TOTALS 15,164,500 14,633,400 14,362,400 

Percent of U.S. Total 73.9 74.2 52 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 20,520,300 19,722,100* 14,966 0001 
AVERAGE PER DAY 1,026,000 406, 500° 998,200' 

*Bure of the Census reported production of 20,317,000 sacks (924,000 daily) 
for iwust, 1957 

tBurea the Census reported production of 19,889,000 sacks (1 047,000 daily) 


for tember, 1956 
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The Story of the 
“— USINESS competition is keen, margins are 


small and uncertainties are great—-partici- 
ularly concerning government policies.” That state- 
ment appears in the article, which begins on the 
opposite page, by Robert Holley, a special corres- 
pondent of The Northwestern Miller, on the grain 
and flour milling industries of the Pacific North 
west 

Mr. Holley is referring specifically to the prob- 
lems confronting the flour milling interests of the 
area, but his words are applicable to every seg- 
ment of the industry throughout the whole of the 
U.S. Just how involved the government has be- 
come is illustrated by the news story on page 3 
concerning the decision of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to resume limited redemption, with 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned wheat, of certifi- 
cates earned under the “payment-in-kind” wheat 
export program 

The Pacific millers have vivid memories of the 
problems their export departments had to face last 
year when they were caught in a cost squeeze as 
the open market price for wheat soared above the 
loan. They were also caught in the middle when 
traders in other parts of the country soundly be 
rated the subsidy rate setting section of USDA 
for making things just that much too favorable 
for Pacific grain interests 

On the other hand, Mr. Holley’s article points 
up the favor with which many farmers view gov- 
ernment aid, support or interference, call it what 
you will, Those farmers, too, know the uncertainty 
of government influence through price supports 
production restriction large government-held 
stocks and the uncertainty of future action. One 
wheat producer feels that the experience with 
wheat programs has been generally unsatisfactory, 
when measured in terms of a stable, economically 
sound wheat industry. He is a lone voice in the 
plethora of praise for aid. Another farmer feels 
wheat farmers should have price support as long 
as any other commodity is supported and as long 
as there are labor unions that allow workers to 
bargain for higher wages and thus increase the 
price of commodities the farmer must purchase 

The modern economic system has evolved itself 
into a vast vicious circle 

Yet no matter how many farmers do not wish 
to see the return of the “good old days,” as one 
farmer interviewed by Mr. Holley describes them, 
it has to be admitted that the huge crop produc- 
tion this year and the prospects of depressed grain 
prices provide further evidence of the failure of 
the present farm program to solve the agricultural 
problem. In general, agriculture continues to be 
out of balance with the rest of the economy 

Are there any sound solutions in sight? Many 
suggestions, many criticisms have been made. Sec- 
retary Benson blasts the whole conception of high 
supports—and there are plenty of people ready to 
blast back. There is talk of a production payment 
or compensatory-type plan under which farmers 
would be paid the difference between the free 
market price and the support rate on a commodi- 
ty. There are some who believe that a solution 
lies in the conversion of more grain into meat, 
milk and eggs. No doubt increasing population 
and a higher standard of living will help in that 
direction. But those converted products would 
stretch at the seams and eventually burst for want 
of bigger markets—overseas markets. So the vi- 
cious circle turns again as foreign aid is financed 
to ship meat, milk and eggs instead of grain. 

The much-publicized domestic parity, or two- 
price plan, finds a place in Mr. Holley’s story 
That plan was born in the Northwest, he reports, 
and the case made out for it is a reasoned one 

The farmers are not all of the school that 


a ee Se 





Pacific Northwest 


thinks the government should do everything; the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League, to mention only 
one such organization in the area, has done a lot 
to encourage the production of better wheat and 
to open up markets abroad. The work done in 
Japan has achieved national recognition. That, too 
finds a place in the story of the Pacific Northwest 
a story which bespeaks enterprise, enterprise 
which has become big business 


ane ‘ WE GTAFE r e 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURE — Voters, who 
at the same time are consumers and taxpayers, 
are beginning to ask some searching questions, 
and they are at last starting to realize that strict 
ly economic problems do not lend themselves to 
political and social remedies. A statistic like 
$408 being the current cost of the federal govern 
ment per capita per annum as against only $25 in 
1929 may very well jolt them into more intelligent 
and critical appraisal of federal expenditures 
Many eyebrows are already being raised upon dis 
covering that the fourth largest item in the cur- 
rent federal budget covers the cost of aid to 
farmers, exceeded only by expenditures for so 
called defense, cost of past wars and veteran 
benefits. With hardly 13% of our population 
comprising farmers of all types and descriptions 
and only a fraction of them receiving such aid, 
serious adjustments in the public’s attitude to 
ward agricultural problems and proposals for 
their solution seem inevitable-—A. B. Sparboe, 
vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in an address 
before the 10th annual Commodity Marketing 
Symposium organized by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


anes & THE STAFF 


Niacin’s New Role 
ee are testing niacin for a possible 


new role in the nutritional field. Some experi 

ments have been conducted in which large doses 
of niacin were given orally to both humans and 
rabbits to test the efficiency of the vitamin in 
lowering blood cholesterol levels 

Claims for its effectiveness have been made in 
scientific reports, though contrary opinion sug 
gests that some of the observations are open to 
question. Nevertheless, no matter the outcome 
the work being done, particularly that by the com- 
mercial vitamin manufacturers, is indicative of the 
never-ending search for ways to improve the nu 
tritional and dietary value of bread 

Niacin is the B vitamin which has helped wipe 
out a dread disease, pellagra, in North America 
In the days before white bread enrichment in the 
U.S., this disease of the nervous system was « 
monplace. The Canadians never suffered from it 
as much as their neighbors to the south, but it 
was still looked upon as a dangerous scourge. The 
enrichment program in both countri« is well a 
elsewhere in the world, puts pellagra out of busi 
ness 

Now there is greater promise for niacin’s role 
in nutrition 


BREA & THE STAFF 


VALUE OF GRAIN PRODUCTS—Grain prod- 
ucts are a bargain. They provide almost one third 
of America’s proteins and calories, and yet ac 
count for one eighth of the country’s grocery 
bill. All other industry must keep an cye on the 
nation’s food budget—for not until a man buys 
food does he buy other things. Food is a basic 
and essential industry, and a good one to be asso- 
ciated with.—Richard Nutting, Chief Accountant, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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Region’s Annual 


Production Totals 
100 Million Bushels 


ee breadbasket counties 
in the northeast section of the 
tate are included in the great Pa- 
cific Northwest wheat region which 
ilso takes in eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho. It is highly produc- 


tive with annual crops of around 100 
million bushels 

The region’s 1957 crop of spring 
wheat is now estimated 


federal crop reporting service 


ind wintel 


by tne 


it 105,313,000 bu., some 10,272,000 
bu. more than last year, and only 


1,247,000 bu. below average 


There are 24 flour mills operating 
in the Pacific Northwest, 11 in Ore- 
gon, 12 in Washington and one in 
northern Idaho, according to a re- 
cent survey by Harold F. Hollands, 
Oregon State College agricultural 
economist. Their total rated daily 
capacity in 1954 was 69,400 sacks. 
It is interesting to note that in 
1936 there were 104 flour mills op- 
erated in Oregon and Washington 
with a rated daily capacity of 89,- 
269 sacks. 


Six principal types of flour are 
manufactured in the Pacific North- 
ording to Mr. Hollands. Al- 


though the production volume of each 


west, acc 


type is a trade secret, it is known that 
little of the region’s wheat is suit- 
ible for high quality bakers or family 
flour. Some of the region’s wheats 
in be blended with hard varieties, 
particularly with Montana hard red 
vheats, to make good family and 
bakers flour, however 
Bakers Flour 

Baker flour, especially that used 
for pan bread, is generally of higher 
protein content than family flour. A 
wide iriety of grades is used by the 
d'fferent bakers, depending upon their 
individual requirements. Although 
family and bakers flours differ, each 

processed principally from hard 
vheats. All purpose flour is intended 
for its many different uses in the 
family kitchen, including breads, 
cake doughnuts, pies, cookies and 
biscuits 


Many Pacific Northwest flour mills 


turn out cracker flour since the re- 
ion’s wheat is particularly adapted 
to this u Mr. Hollands estimates 
that at least 10 times more cracker 
flour is milled in the region than is 


consumed here 


Both cooperative and non-coop- 
erative types of dealers operate suc- 
cessfully in the region. In addition 
to storing, conditioning, buying and 
selling grain, some firms specialize 
in exports, some operate country 
elevators and some own flour mills. 
Business competition is keen, mar- 
gins are small and uncertainties are 
great—particularly concerning gov- 
ernment policies. 


Pacific Northwest trading differs 
f that other important grain 


pl ducin ireas because export sales 
ire sO important and because no fu- 
ures market operates successfully in 
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IN 19389 WHEN THIS WHEAT harvesting picture was taken on The Dalles, 
Ore., ranch of Mrs. M. Chandler it required some 21 toiling horses to combine 


the wheat. 


the region. However, attempts have 
been made to operate futures markets 
in Portland and Seattle to afford 
hedging facilities, but wheat trading 
there has been so small that they are 
now inoperative. 
Research Work 

Production of wheat, which reaches 
most consumers in the form of bread, 
cakes, pies and other pastries, is back- 
ed up by the long search on the part 
of Oregon State College scientists 
and extension workers, along with 
those at Washington and Idaho state 
colleges. 


Columbia Basin wheat ranchers in 


Growers Go All Out 


Oregon wheat have been 
going all out to solve the various 
problems of their industry 

These growers not only formed a 
very strong group, the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League, 25 years ago, but 
they were instrumental in establish- 
ing the Oregon Wheat Commission in 
1947. This was the first such group 
formed in the nation, and it is also 
the first organization to make itself 
felt in a foreign country through an 
educational program that is already 
selling thousands of tons of once sur- 
plus wheat 

Most Oregon 
work of the 


growers 


growers praised the 
Wheat League 
and the state wheat commission 
through Public Law 480, which has 
made possible an Asiatic promotion 
program 
Richard Baum, 


Oregon 


secretary-treasurer 





Oregon are fortunate in having the 
Pendleton Experiment Sta 
tion, established in 1929 as 


tive 


Branch 
i coopera 
project between the Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the US 
under the 
culture 
Merle M superintendent, 
explains that ince the date of the 
Pendleton station's establishment the 
work there has been expanded, Cereal 
investigations were added to the pro 
ject in 1931 with soil 


Department of Agriculture 


division of dryland agri 


(oveson 


ind water con 


servation research started in 1948 
(Turn to PRODUCTION 
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to Solve Problems 


of the growers league, with offices in 
Pendleton and Stanley Phillips of the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture's for 
eign agricultural branch, recently 
made a six-week tour of Japan, Korea, 
the Philippines and Thailand, They 
met Joe Spiruta, Far East analyst 
for the wheat commission and the 
wheat league at Tokyo, and he con 


tinued the tour with them 

The two sponsoring group are 
planning to expand the Japanese 
kitchen bus demonstration project 
from eight to 12 vehiel and will 


then continue for 
joint sponsorship 


two more years a 
with the American 
Soybean Assn., which will put on one 
half of the dollar cost 

The wheat industry 
quest extension of one more yeal for 


groups will re 


training school 


PROBLEMS 


the Japanese baker 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT harvesting methods have sharply changed 
during the past 20 years. These two 18 ft. blade combine harvesters do work 
that required three horse-drawn rigs in an earlier era. 


Wheat Growers 
Feel Influence 
Of Government 


‘io IUSANDS of Pacific Northwest 
wheat growers, who this year are 
one of the best wheat 
crops on record, are members of an 
industry that much influence 
from the U.S. government 

rhe region's wheat ranchers know 
government influence through price 
support, production restrictions, large 
government held stocks and the un- 
certainty of future government pro- 
yrams during the last 28 years 

In all but three years since 1933 
some U.S. wheat has been exported 
under subsidies ranging from a few 
cents to as much as 97¢ bu 


harvesting 


feels 


One can't take a good glance at 
the Pacific Northwest's wheat in- 
dustry without noticing the govern- 
ment angles. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture was first concerned 
with the wheat program 29 years 
ago when the federal farm board 
was set up. 


One large wheat producer recently 
pointed out that experience with 
wheat programs had been generally 
unsatisfactory when measuring in 
terms of a stable, economically sound 
wheat industry 


Speaks for Program 
Hiowever, not all Northwest farm- 
ers are against the present price sup- 
port program, One of these farmers, 
Herman Snyder, who farms 2,500 
acres of land on the south end of the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation in Ore- 


gon's Umatilla County, believes wheat 
farmers should have price support as 
long as any other commodity is sup- 


ported by the government and as long 
as there are labor unions that allow 
workers to bargain for higher wages 
and thus increase the price of com- 
modities the farmer must purchase, 

Mr. Snyder empnasized that the 
farmer has no control on what he 
gets for his wheat and must be at 
the mercy of the market. He indicated 
that if it were not for a floor estab- 
lished by a support price the farmer 
would be selling his wheat below cost, 
such as are those raising turkeys, 
frying chickens and the like 

Finis Kirkpatrick, who farms 1,500 
wheat land in the Mission 
listrict near Pendleton, Ore., said he 
was one rancher who didn't want the 
return of the “good old days.” He 
remembers when he sold wheat at 30¢ 
bu. in the 1930s, compared with the 
present market better than $2 bu., 
ind recalls when hogs brought 4¢ Ib 
on the hoof 


acres of 


Under the government's present 
program the nation’s farmers can 
plant only around 65% of thelr 
crop land to wheat and the balance 
to other crops. In Oregon this regu- 
lation is being reflected by a huge 
volume of surplus barley, since 
Columbia Basin growers use this 
grain as a substitute crop. And un- 
less thousands of farmers start 


feeding the surplus, most of it is 
scheduled to be placed under gov- 
(Turt INFLUENCE, page 32) 
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CHICAGO — The possibility that 
railroads may try to set up different 
chedules. for grain and grain prod- 
ucts, with grain getting preferential 
treatment, in an effort to combat the 
increasing tendeney for grain, includ- 
ing wheat, to be shipped by other 
means of transportation, has been 
highlighted by comments on what the 
Millers National Federation has called 
the “transportation revolution,” (The 
Northwestern Miller, Oct, 8, page 5.) 

MNEF comments: “Should a move- 
ment of this kind get under way, it 
would largely if not wholly wreck 
the transit system which has pre- 
vailed in this industry for several 
generations and which has permitted 
mills to be located generally along 
the line from areas of production to 
areas of consumption,” 

In earlier comments, MNF pointed 
out that the combination of the tre- 
mendous inerease in movement of 
wheat by truck, the resurgence of in- 
land water transportation, and the 
bulk shipment of flourin Airslide cars 
and bulk trucks could lead to an up- 
heaval in the flour milling industry. 

Some railway officials are reported 
to have told millers that they are 
considering rate reductions on grain 
und grain products in an effort to hold 
such traffie on the rails, though ac- 
tion of this nature would place them 
jn a paradoxical position since they 
are currently engaged in trying to 


increase freight rates generally. 


Truck Movements 

Millers have pointed out, comment- 
ing on the MNF statement, that one 
of the chief contributing causes of 
the disorder which surrounds the 
movement of wheat by trucks is the 
so-called producer exemption in_ the 
motor carrier act. It is understood 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission does not have authority to 
regulate the transportation of farm 
commodities by truck, although = it 
has authority to regulate the trans- 
portation of most other commodities 
hauled by truck, This appears, MNF 
tates, to be one of the reasons why 
truck operators greatly undercut rail 
rates on grain, especially at certain 
and in cases where they are 
for back hauls, 

lhe remedy suggested is to broad- 
en the coverage in the motor carrier 
act, even though this might be politi- 
cally difficult. Efforts devoted to this 
end have been without result so far. 

There appears to be general con- 
cern within the railroad industry over 
the diversion of grain traffic from 


eason 


lookin 





MNF COMMITTEE WILL 
MEET AT RANCH 


CHICAGO—A meeting of the exec- 
utive committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation will take place Oct. 
24 at the ©O-K Ranch, Brookville, 
Kansas, with John J. Vanier, presi- 
dent of the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, and owner of the ranch as 
host. While the executive committee 
has had occasional meetings in va- 
rious cities, these conferences are held 
in Chicago most of the time. Mr. 
Vanier will be host of a dinner in 
Salina for committee members who 
arrive on the evening prior to the 
meeting. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Preferential Rates for Wheat 
May Spell Danger for Flour 
In Transportation Field 


mills to trucks. Responsible have been 
the tremendous increases in rail rates 
which have taken place in the past 
12 years, for they enabled other forms 
of transportation to skim a lot of the 
cream off the business 

Some miller-members of the fede 
ation have mentioned the St. Law 
rence Seaway as another factor which 
may have an important effect upon 
grain products transportation. In thi 
connection, MNF comments: ‘That 
may well be true when the waterway 
is completed, but the extent of the 
effect will depend upon the kind of 
service which will be available. It 
may be, of course, that oversea 
transportation of wheat-—and prod 
ucts, too——will begin at the head of 
the lakes instead of largely on the 
Atlantic seaboard. If so, this will in 
troduce another far-reaching new fac 
tor.” 

Many millers have also noted that 
as bulk shipment of flour increase 
the net effect may disrupt many ex 
isting relationships. This is already 
evident to some extent, even though 
the total volume of flour shipped in 
bulk is still probably no more than 
10% of the total, taking the nation 
as a whole. As more bakers equip 
their plants for bulk handling and as 
the number of Airslide cars increases, 
the effect may well be considerably 
greater. 

Dangers Detailed 


Concluding, MNF say “All in 
all, the transportation development 
which are in various forms and in 


various stages of progress could well 
shake the industry to its very foun 
dation before many years pass In 
the process, a good many mill loca 
tions may become disadvantageou 
so much so that certain plants may 
have to be abandoned. Likewise 
there are other locations not now oc 
cupied which may become so attrac 
tive that new mills will be built or 
old ones moved. It is of course too 
early to decide what will happen for 
sure, but in the light of early event 
in the transportation upheaval it 
can be feared that a good many peo 
ple in the business will be hurt. By 
and large, there is not too much that 
the industry can do to minimize the 
oncoming changes, except (a) take all 
available steps to oppose rates which 
discriminate against flour in favor of 
wheat; and (b) support any reason 
able regulatory program for non-reg 
ulated truck traffic.” 


——SREAD iS THE STAFF r re 


Railways’ Request 
For Rate Increase 
Opposed in Canada 


OTTAWA The 400,000-membe1 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture is 
opposing the Canadian railways at 
tempt to obtain a 10% increase in 
freight rates. The CFA spokesman 
told the Board of Transport Commis 
sioners that if the increase was grant 
ed, it would mean that farmers, ac 
counting for 17% of the country’s 
population, would be called upon to 
bear 36% of the cost of the rate in 
crease. The hearings continue this 
week and submissions opposing the 
increase will be presented on behalf 
of all provinces, except Quebec and 
Ontario. 





Rondal M. Huffman 


NSWMA SECRETARY — Rondal M. 
Huffman is the new secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
succeeding the late Paul M. Mar- 
shall, Mr. Huffman was elected to 
the post by directors of the group at 
the fall meeting at Durham, N.C. 
(The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 15, 
1957, page 7.) 





Teachers Can Get 
Enrichment Story 


Kit from Merck 


tAHWAY, N.J.—A concerted drive 
to broaden public awareness of the 
benefits of enriched flour, bakery and 
cereal products has been launched by 
Merck & Co., Inc., with an enrich- 
ment story kit which the company 
is making available to home econo- 
mists and health and physical educa- 
tion teachers 

The kit, designed for high school 
level, consists of a teacher's manual, 
wall chart and student booklets, and 
it stresses the importance of enriched 
bakery and cereal products in main- 
taining a balanced diet. The 12-page 
teacher's manual carries a number of 
suggested projects which the instruc- 
tor can use to teach the vital role 
that enrichment plays 

The student booklet serve as a 
upplement to the teacher's 
It outlines the history of making 
bread down through the ages to the 
modern loaf of enriched bread. To 
test the student's retention of what 
he or she has read, questions are 
asked in a novel crossword puzzle 


manual 


The four-color wall chart depicts 
the four basic food groups required 
for a nutritionally balanced lunch. 
These are enriched bread and cereals, 
meat, fruit and vegetables and milk. 
Thus, the student can see at a glance 
that elimination of the enriched foods, 
or any of the other three groups, 
would tip the nutritional balance un- 
favorably 

The purpose of the campaign, ac- 
cording to a Merck spokesman, is to 
increase consumer awareness of the 
high nutritional value of enriched 
products. The success of the program 
could also be economically important 
to grain farmers and to the milling 
and baking industries, he pointed out. 

Those requesting kits are asked to 
indicate the number of student book- 
lets required for their course. The 
address is Merck & Co., Inc., P. O 
Box 1370, Grand Central Station, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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CCC Opens Office 


At San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO—lIncreased ex- 
port sales of surplus agricultural 
commodities through the Golden Gate 

mainly grain and cotton—have re- 
sulted in the establishment of a San 
Francisco office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in rooms 601-602 of the 
Balboa Blidg., 593 Market St., San 
Francisco, according to the San 
Francisco Area World Trade Assn., 
a San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce affiliate. 

Official announcement of the move 
came from Ben M. Hansen, chairman 
of the commodities committee of the 
SFAWTA after a meeting with John 
Dean, deputy general sales manage1 
of CCC; Callan B. Duffy, manager of 
the newly established office; and Ear] 
C. Corey of the Portland, Ore., office 

“The big factor in the sharply in- 
creased export sales this year has 
been the export of commodities un- 
der provisions of Public Law 480 
which permits the U.S. government 
to give credit support to foreign 
countries to stimulate world trade,” 
Mr. Hansen said. 

Also present at the meeting were 
Peter Dwyer, Sacramento River 
Warehouse Co.; A. S. Gracey, Con- 
nell Bros. Co., Ltd.; J. J. Flanagan, 
Islais Creek Grain Terminal; LeRoy 
D. Godfrey, consultant, CSS; Ed 
Iverson, California Milling Corp.; J 
H. Jeffery, Bunge Corp.; Herbert L 
Taylor, Taylor-Walcott Co.; W. J 
Gilstrap, Wells Fargo Bank; H. A 
Robertson, General Mills, Inc.; Curt 
Recon, Stockton Elevators; L. Silve1 
field, Continental Grain Co.; Percy 
Walker, Cargill, Inc.; Donald Mce- 
Leod, Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp.; 
and James P. Wilson, manager of 
the world trade department of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 

Establishment of a commodity office 
in San Francisco was urged last April 
by the world trade department when 
more than 1,000 western states’ busi- 
nessmen met in the World Trade 
Center to discuss export operations 
under PL 480 


Colombian PL 480 
Authorization 


Is Amended 


WASHINGTON-—-The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an amendment to wheat flour pur- 
chase authorization 25-08 that was is- 
sued June 6 to Colombia under Title 
I of Public Law 480 

The amendment extends the termi 
nal date of contracting from Aug. 31 
to Nov. 30, 1957, and the terminal 
date of delivery from Sept. 30 to Dec 
31, 1957. All other terms and condi- 
tions remain as previously announced 

The autborization provides for fi- 
nancing purchase of $635,000 of wheat 
flour from U.S. suppliers. Purchases 
under the authorization will be made 
by: Corporacion de Defenso de Prod- 
uctos Agricolas (INA), Bogota, Co- 
lombia 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


Jacob Fine, Bakery 
President, Dies 


PHILADELPHIA 


Jacob Fine 


president of West Philadelphia Mode] 
Baking Co., died Oct. 9. Mr. Fine was 
68. He founded the baking concern 
and had operated it for the past 40 
years. Mr. Fine was a member of 
Hebrew Master Bakers Assn. 
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ABA Convention Forecasts 
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In Bread Tonnage, Adopts Slogan 


CHICAGO—Living up to its theme 


ie * Range Plannin the 60th 
innual convention of the American 
Baker Asst here this week fore- 
( t ibstantial expansion of bread 
ton! é nd unveiled a new slogan 
xpected tft increase the consumer's 
if the proper place of en- 

riched bread in the diet 
Thought to be of increasing im- 
portance to the baking industry in 
future years will be the steady ex- 
pal I population in the U.S., the 
itinued shift in shopping habits of 
the censumer, the new and highly 
nportant development nd more 


nation in the fieid of nu- 


After years of search and the con- 


lerat f over 900 logans de- 
igned point up the nutritional 
idvantage of bread, the ABA has 
ettled o1 Enriched Bread Enriches 
Health ind will immediately move 
to incorporate the phrase in the ad- 
verti if its member It was esti- 
ited that the bakin industry 
pends er 75 million dollars yearly 
on advertising of all kinds in print 
media, ‘TV ind radio ind billboard 
idvertisil The association’s mem- 
bers buy the bulk of this advertising, 
it hoped to get a con iderable 
mpact the consuming public with- 
the ext year 


Slogan Introduced 
introduced 


The | in was 
the first eneral session of 


during 


the asso- 


ciat wing addresses by Roy 
{ el Interstate Bakeri« Corp., 
vho 1 chairman of the  asso- 
ciation nd E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter 
Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., 
pre le! ir. Kelley introduced the 
The copyrighted and _ illus- 

trated national slogan will be used 
n bake ilvertising and promotion- 

its 

lr} in wa ubmitted by 

| est Heuter, advertising manager 
Int tate Bakeries, Los Angeles 

It wa f more than 900 slogans 


i ‘ i bake! 
tisir igencies. Mr 


ented wit! the 


and their adver- 
Heuter was pre- 
original artwork of 


the sl ymbol, suitably framed 
The ibject of an industry-wide 

I been discussed by the 

ABA | 1 of govern for many 


1 
this year Mr. Nafziger 


iction and named a 





Roy Nafziger 


committee to seek suggested slogans 


He appointed Harold Buade of the 
Purity Baking Co Decatur, IIl., 
chairman of the committee 

Mr. Budde sent letters to all ABA 


members, soliciting their suggestions 


“The response,” he said, “was far 
greater than we expected. Most of 
the slogans offered were good, but 
we all feel strongly that the final 
selection was the best of the lot. The 
slogan has a universal appeal. We 


urge all members to use it wherever 
possible.” 


Mr. Kelley, Jr., said at the asso 
ciation’s annual convention: “I feel 
that this slogan will tie bread and 
good health together, providing it 
gets maximum use throughout the 
nation, 

“The slogan—plus the symbol 
means we can restrict its use to 
members of the ABA and grant it 


to other people who will be licensed 
specifically to use it. We will provide 
bakers with mats and artwork so 
that the symbol can be included in 
all visual advertisements 


“Let me emphasize that this is 
Your slogan. Members of ABA think 
that it is a good one. It will have 
adequate impact only if it is used 


widely. We hope it will be used in 
every possible way as soon as we can 
provide the material needed for ad 
vertising and promotional activities.” 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that the 
slogan does two important things: 
First, it helps build a greater knowl- 


edge of what the word “enriched” 
actually means; secondly, it ties 
bread directly to health. “The pro- 


gram planning committee which di- 
rects the activities of the Bakers of 
America Program approved the 
gan heartily,” he said. “The members 


slo- 


of this committee believe it reaches 
toward our continuing goals of edu- 
cating more people into the true 
(Turt ABA MEETING, page 31) 
e® ee 


— Suppliers — 


CHICAGO.—-Eugene Holland, Rich- 
ardson & Holland, Inc., Seattle, is the 
new president of the National Baker- 
ies Suppliers Assn. He was elected at 
the 40th annual meeting 
at the Edgewater 
Chicago Oct. 18 

Other officers include John T 
Lichter, Brechet & Richter Co., Min 
neapolis, vice president; William Bur- 
bach, Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee, sec 


of the group 
Beach Hotel in 


retary; and Walter Rose, Chapman 
& Smith Co., Melrose Park, TIL, who 
was reelected treasurer. New direc 
tors include Mr. Burbach and John 
Rose, Kirkland & Rose Co., Ltd., Van- 


couve! 


Holdover directors include William 


Effron, Effron Bakery Supply Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Henry S. Han- 
sen, Omaha Bakers Supply Co., Oma 
ha; William S. Hook, Jr., Bakers & 
Confectioners Supply Co. of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles; Henry R. Kingdon, 
sessire & Co., Inc., Indianapolis; and 


Morgan 
30ston 

Members of 
entertained in 


Marshall, H. A. Johnson Co 
the 
the Polynesian room 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel at a 
luncheon Oct. 18. This was the 12th 
annual press luncheon. Mr. Orth pre- 
sided in the absence of Alfonse Levy 
Charles Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, 
retiring president 


trade pre were 


— Cake Branch — 


CHICAGO—-Close to 300 delegates 


attended the wholesale cake branch 
sessions, the first pre-convention 
mecting of the American Bakers 
Assn. convention. The cake branch 


met the afternoon of 
Underlinin the 
range planning for 
the program wa 
amination of 
sented in the 
maste! 


Oct. 19 

theme ol long 
future 
built ar 


progre 
ound 
rams. Pre 


i parm | 


in ex 
training 
form of 
interviewed 


pro 
1 quiz 
thre mystery 
guests who developed a training pro 
gram ina cake plant from the route 


salesman to the plant 


allow the panel participants greater 
freedom, they were unidentified and 
they wore the traditional cap ind 


gowns known to scholars, as well a 
masks to assure they would not be 
identified They were called Mi x 


a cake plant manager, Mr. “Y,” a 
cake manager, and Mr Z. i 
route supervisor 


sales 


The quizmaster wa 


James R. Phelan, Baker Weekly 
New York 
Mr. X was identified as a cake plant 


manager in the New Engiand area 
with 160 outlets. He talked of pro 
gram for training the trainers. In his 
program, he says hi iles manage! 


need administrative ability and 
knowledge of many functions of the 
company, including costs. He believe 


continual 
pend at 
territory 


a sales manager should be 
ly in training, and should 
least 50% of his 


Mr. Y, a sale 


time in the 


manager of a whole 


sale cake plant, trains the supervis 
ors He hold upervisor meeting 
weekly and keeps a log on the super 


visors’ route. He tri to spend 75% 
of his time in the field, Training, he 
said, should come from the top down 

Mr. Z route supervisor, had six 
salesmen. The route upervisor can 
hire and fire ind he believe that hi 
most important job is to hire good 


men and to train them well 
Ellis C. Baum, Continental 
Co., Rye, N. Y vave 


years of progress in the cake baking 


Baking 
a report on 60 


field before the panel discussions. In 
troducing his remarks with a short 
history of the industry dating back 


to 1911, Mr 
planning, freshne 
packaging and training all 
progre for the future 
The cake industry, Mr. Baum said 
in all its thinking, should remember 
that cake is a service 


that 
merchandising 


jaum pointed out 


combine 
to assure 


Good cake 


should be provided in perfect condi 
tion at a convenient iles location 
Roland Ff Interstate jak 


Well 
eries Corp., Kansas City, called the 
mod 
After 
ippointed a 
nominating committee. Chairman of 


meeting to order and acted a 


meeting 


erator durin the 


opening the meeting, he 


this committee v Eernest L muth 
wick, Farm Crest Bakeri Inec., De 
troit, Mich. The new late of officer 
for 195% Richard J. Levy, King 
ton (Pa.) Cake Co chairman 
Charles Loyd, Soutnern Baking Co 
Atlant Russell Job Ward Baking 
Co., New York; Mr. Wells; Theodore 
Mont ie, Direct Baking Co New 
Yor! ind Clifford W I aacson, Con 
tinent taking Co., New York 

A large cake display surrounded 
the seating area in the meeting room 
Follov the ( ion coffe Was 
served 1 the delegats impled the 
ware the various cake firms rep 
resented 





CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Editorial coverage of the 1957 con- 
vention of the American Bakers Assn. 
in Chicago was handled by the follow- 
ing members of The Northwestern 
Miller editorial staff: Frank W. 
Cooley, dr., of Minneapolis, and Den 
FE. Rogers and Henry 8. French, 
Chicago. 





ABA Convention 
Names Officers 


CHICAGO William M. Clemen 


rrausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Towa 
was elected chairman of the Ameri 
can Bakers Assn. at the ABA's 1957 
innual convention being held at the 
Hotel Sherman here this week 

Other officer elected were vice 
presidents, Russell Duvernoy, Duver 
noy & Sons, In New York, N.Y 
and Sanford V. Epps, H. H. Claus 
sen's Sons, Ine Augusta, Ga.; treas 
urer, C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc 
Chicago 

I. fk. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bak 
eries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., was re 
elected president of the association 
and Harold Fiedler, Glen Ellyn, Ill 


reelected secretary 

The executive committee of the as 
sociation now is composed of the fol 
William M, Clemens, Trausch 
Baking Co., Dubuque, lowa; Thomas 
L. Awrey, president, Awrey Bakeries 
Inc., Detroit, Mich.; George K. Batt, 
vice president, Dugan Bros. of N J., 
Newark, N.J Fk. W. Birkenhauer, 
chairman and president, Wagner Bak 
ing Corp., Newark, N.J.; C. J. Burny, 
president, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill Louis | Caster, Keig-Stevens 


lowing 


taking Co Rockford hl : Albert 
Gordon president Gordon Bread 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; Lewis 


G Garac Ve 
Charl 


president 
Schneider 


and manager, 
taking Co., Wash 


ington, D.C R. Newton Laughlin, 
president, Continental Baking Co 
tye, N.Y.; Albert S. Schmidt, Capital 
takers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa.; Daniel 
J. Uhrig, president, American Baker 
ies Co., Chicago, IIL, and Arthur Vos, 
Jr., president, Macklem Baking Com 
pany, Denver, Colo 

The finance committee includes 
Chairman, C. J. Burny, president, 
Burny Bros., Ine., Chieago, Ill.; Edwin 


G. White, president, White Baking 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Harold D. Le 
Mar, president, P. F. Petersen Bak- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb 

t t AKA OFFICES, paw 1) 





W. M. Clemens 
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LOUR buying was slow in the 
even-day period ending Oct, 18, 
with some mills attempting to main- 
tain a high level of shipping direc- 
tions and others trying to keep flour 
prices balanced with millfeed and 
wheat costs 

Sales figures in the central states 
and the Southwest were back to the 
low point which prevailed prior to the 
heavy bookings which occurred sever- 
al weeks ago. Sales figures in the 
spring wheat mills area remained 
low, that area not having participated 
to date in the go-round, as did the 
other: 

Southwest sales amounted to 17% 
of five-day milling capacity; central 
states sales amounted to 25% of capa- 
city, and spring wheat mills sales to 
30% of capacity. 

In the Southwest and the central 
states, shipping directions were fairly 
good, but not exceptional, as users 
continued to draw on old supplies and 
on stocks booked just a few weeks 
ago. In the spring wheat mills area 
shipping directions have been declin- 
ing for some time, and last week 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Buying Slow in Most Areas 
As Sales, Shipments Decline 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 














Market Reports 











reached the lowest point since early 
August 

There were some predictions that 
transportation strikes in the East, 
and the advent of colder weather, 
may bring about an increase in sales 
of family flour. One large mill an- 
nounced a price increase in advertised 
brands of family flour amounting to 
10¢, with appropriate price protec- 
tion 

export flour buying, too, continued 
to lag, and even the bullishness 
brought on last week by the Middle 
Feast war seare failed to stimulate in- 
terest in either wheat or flour beyond 
a short-lived flurry of activity here 
and there 

The general trade consensus is that 
users of Southwest hard winter wheat 
flours are amply booked to Jan. 1, 
and even beyond, Heavy users of 
spring wheat types are reluctant to 
enter the market in the face of what 
they consider excessive flour costs. 
Mills, on the other hand, have been 
involved for a considerable period 
with low millfeed returns, with the 
resulting need to cover losses with 
higher flour prices, In this respect, 
the millfeed market in the spring 
wheat mills area last week began to 
present the most encouraging aspect 
in many weeks. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 99% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 102% the 
previous week and 105% a year ago. 
Production declined for all areas ex- 
cept the Southwest, the North Pacific 
Coast, and at Buffalo. (See tables on 
page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The spring wheat flour 
picture in this area was very little 
different than the previous week. 
Even the Middle East flare up early 
in the period failed to stir wheat and 
flour prices more than a few cents, 
and when the crisis appeared to be 
subsiding, prices settled back into the 
old pattern 


Shipping directions and running 
time at the mills continued to decline 


Shipments by spring wheat mills for 
the week amounted to 101% of five 
day capacity, compared with 104% 
the previous week and 109% a yea 
ago. 


Sales remained at one of the low 
points of the crop year, 30% of five 
day capacity, compared with 54% 
the previous week and 57% a year 
ago. 


Clears appeared to be in reasonably 
ample supply, if the buyer chose the 
right mill, and prices varied accord 
ingly. 

There was little family flour activi 
ty, although the trade gave some in 
dications of a price advance of 10¢ 
ewt. on advertised brands by one mill 
but with price protection extended 
and no early reports of buying activi 
ty available 

Production by mills at Minneapoli 
amounted to 88% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 108% the 
previous week and 95% a year ago 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 105% of 
capacity, compared with 111% the 
previous week and 109% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 99% of capacity, com 
pared with 110° the previous wee 
and 104% a year ago 

Quotations Oct. 18, 100 Ib. cotton 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring high glu 
ten $6.357 6.45, standard patent $6% 
6.10, short patent $6.1006,20, first 
clear $5.17@5.65; whole wheat $5.92 
“6.02; family flour $6.45 @ 7.45 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Lack of buying inte: 
est is again the dominant feature of 
the current flour market. Most buy 
ers do not need flour and have no 


outside incentive to add to their al- 
ready liberal bookings. Sales last 
week amounted to 17% of capacity, 
compared with 15% a week previous 
and 30% a year ago. Only 14% of 
the volume was for government and 
export orders 

The dullness was not unexpected, 
since bakers generally are fully book- 
ed to the first of the year, and 
some for a good period beyond. With 
current price levels above the recent 
buying point, there is no price incen- 
tive to add to commitments, and there 
is little likelihood of any buying oc- 
curring unless purchases can be made 
at a point as low or lower than pres- 
ent bookings. 

The stagnation in bakery flour ex- 
tended to the family types also, as 
well as clears and the export market. 
Only occasional cars were sold to 
take care of fill-in needs here and 
there. Many mills said the week was 
the slowest over-all for a long time. 


Shipping directions are not rush- 
ing, but are good enough to main- 
tain operating rates at the recent 
levels, around a five-day average. 


With wheat firmer and millfeed 
somewhat lower compared with a 
week ago, flour values gained 57 10¢ 
ack 

Quotations Oct 18, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.60@5.65 
standard 95% patent $5.50@5.60, 
traight $5.45@5.50; established 
brands of family flour $6.65@7.30; 
first clears $4.7004.95, second clears 
$4.65@4.70, 1% ash clears and higher 
$4.35@4.55 

Hutchinson: Scant flour trade was 
reported the past week by mills in 
the Hutchinson area. Minimum re- 
quirements were booked and lack of 
demand was noticeable both in bak- 
ery and family flour. Shipping direc- 
tions lagged, though mill operations 
were at full five-day capacity. Pro- 
spects for this coming week are for 
almost full operations. Quotations 
Oct. 18, basis Kansas City: Hard win- 
ter family short patent, in cottons, 
enriched $6.30@6.40, bakers short pa- 
tent, in papers $5.50@5.55, standard 
$5.404 5.45 

Ft. Worth: There were some in- 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Dip 
As Wheat Receipts Increase 


URUM and semolina prices dis 
played weakness in the seven 
day period ending Oct. 18, somewhat 
the result of increased offerings, in 
contrast with the tighter supply 
which prevailed for several weeks 
Mill representatives were inclined to 
consider the lower levels more tem 
porary than the beginning of any 
downward trend 

Milling types were fairly firm a 
the period closed, with lower grade 
of durum still inclined to weaknes 
however. 

The price of semolina was dropped 
10¢ during the week. Sales and in 
quiries were negligible, with the trace 
still fairly well booked ahead 

Production by durum mills for the 
week averaged 114% of five-day mill 


ing capacity, compared with 123% the 
previous week and 99% a year ago 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Oct. 18 were as fol- 
lows 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.36@2.41 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.35@2.39 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.33@2.38 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.26@2.35 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.24@2.34 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.22@2.32 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week 


5-day wk Wily le 

ca- pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Oct. 14-18 157,500 180,136 114 
Previous week 157,500 *193,192 123 
Year ago 156,500 154.567 99 
Crop year 

production 

July |, 1957-Oct. 16, 1957 2,592,725 
July 1, 1956-Oct, 19, 1956 2,327,783 


*Revised 
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Prices of Millfeed 
Stronger as Buying 
Interest Quickens 


GENERAL quickening of inter- 

est in millfeeds during the seven- 
day period ending Oct. 18 brought 
price increases ranging from 50¢ to 
$3 ton. The renewal of interest began 
midway through the period, sparked 
by a mixer demand for bran, and was 
credited to the nearness of cold 
weather, some tenseness over the 
critical situation in the Middle East, 
and the general attractiveness of 
prices in some regions 

An improvement was noted in the 
formula feed demand late last week 
in the Southwest. Most mills report- 
ed a slow start but said that interest 
increased in the last day or two of 
the week. The trade was unable to 
advance any particular reason for the 
better buying, except as a reaction 
to previous several days of exceed- 
ingly sluggish business. Many felt 
that stocks of some dealers had be- 
come so low that they were forced 
into the market. Others felt that the 
higher grain prices last week might 
have induced some buying. 

Cattle feed business showed a gen- 
eral improvement, although in mild 
degree, during most of the week. 
Seasonally, cattle feed demand has 
been held back by open weather, 
good grass and abundant local grains 
in many areas, but cooler tempera- 
tures now are beginning to have an 
effect. 

Turkey feed demand slowed down 
to only a trickle of orders for North- 
west mills. Birds have nearly all 
reached maturity and reports indi- 
cated that an average profit for a 
heavy bird is running about 60@80¢ 
Some very efficient turkey men with 
minimum mortality losses reportedly 
were netting about $1 a bird. All in 
all, the turkey season appeared to 
have ended with happier results for 
growers than was anticipated earlier 
this year 

Reports that orders were coming 
in for cattle feeder rations might 
indicate that feeder cattle are arriv- 
ing somewhat earlier than the usual 
time. 

A small pick-up in tonnage was re- 
ported by formula feed manufacturers 
in the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 18, reflecting in some part 
the development of inclement weath- 
er over some parts of the area. Some 
observers have blamed excellent pas- 
tures and weather which have per- 
mitted grazing and foraging for part 
of the slumping demand for formula 
feeds 

The pick-up was most apparent in 
cattle feeds, market men said, closely 
followed by hog feeds. The outlook for 
the remainder of the month also indi- 
sated that the new level of activity 
attained last week will hold, although 
the easiness of grain and ingredient 
prices worked against filling pipelines 
and expanding inventories. 

Most mills were operating on a one 
to two-day backlog of orders, and no 
shutdowns were reported this week. 
Prices for manufactured feeds gener- 
ally are unchanged. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
51,823 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,582 tons 
in the previous week and 53,725 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 
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Middle East Crisis Reflected 
In Wheat Price Movements 


WW" \T futures prices shifted 
iy ind down with each 


‘ the tempo of the news 
n ti rurkish-Syrian crisis in the 
Middle East in the seven-day period 
d Oct. 21. Market factors which 
iad exerted the most influence prior 
1 tne ppearance ot the internation- 
} flare were of only secondary 
po! to price m ements dur- 
t eek 
. Clk ! prices of wheat futures 
Oct ere Chica December 
, $2.18 17 March $2.22% @%, 
f VI >2.19 July $1.98144@%, Sep- 
| 00%; Kansa City—De- 
nbe b2.12 March $2.17%, May 
| 10% July $1.92%; Minneapolis 
| December $2.29%, May $2.25% 
( tract t Kansas City and Chi- 
lipped fractionally early last 
Ch tension ol the previous 
pp ed to subside in the Mid- 
lle | t. But by midweek charges, 
reat ! counter charge were be- 
! hurled from both cle of the 
Iron Curta ind futures rose 
rp By the close of trading Oct. 
18 the tension had subsided again 
1 price f futures at Kansas City 
na ¢ ( » began to drop back The 
tuat tinued bearish over the 
id by the close of busi- 
On | the basic December con- 
1 t Chicago and Kansas City 
ff 1% and %¢, respectively, 
{ e Oct. 15. Minneapolis 
ntra ere steady all week and 
woof trom the ee-sawing 
place elsewhere 
Other portant market forces con- 
; 4 levelop somewhat in the 
ckground last week Reports of 
eriol ! th in Australia continued 
t vith estimate now be- 
le that the damaged crop 
low as 70 million bush- 
d with 124 million a year 
long rang iverage of 
178 n bushels. The Australian 
t | ilmost the only bullish 
tor the export front, although 
Aust d Poland were expected to 
buys on. Speculation as to 
the U.S. export vill climb to 


the f 400 million bushels in 
ontinued 


the eur! t crop year << 


i 


r 
1 


Kemoval of wheat from storage 
to market points in the Southwest, 


to make room for record feed grain 


crops, continued to exert bearish 
pressure in some areas. 
\ the bearish ce as in 
re 7 | were reports of am- 
4 ‘le moistu wd stands, and vir- 
| completion of planting of what 
be a record hard winter 
h crop in the Southwest 
Widespread belief in the trade that 
uppli will be tight in 
to come continued as a 
t ind helped to give a 
to deferred contracts 
Receipts Increase 
W there was not ich new 
reported in the North- 
t et rindin va at a 
t With moderate offerings 
eat, price ere firmer 
y tl is a od demand from 
ther commercial interests 
I eat i t primary 
r the ek ending 
8 167 n bushels, 
pared with 7.2 milli the week 
Inspection t linneapolis 
' lightly, and 1,342 cars 
) ted during the week. Al- 
4 ] Tt was uncna red Min- 


neapolis December was up 1¢ closing 
on Oct. 18 at $2.29% 

In the cash market No. 1 
Northern Spring or No, 1 Northern 
Spring through 11% protein, traded 
in a range of 3@5¢ over the Minne- 
apolis December price, 12% protein 
3@6¢ over, 13% protein 5@8¢ over, 


dark 


14% protein 6@11¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 10@15¢ over, 16% protein 13@ 
19¢ over, and 17% protein 17@23¢ 


over the December price. The aver- 
age protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
this week was 14.05%, compared with 
14.01% the same week last year. 

Durum wheat values dropped as 
much as 6¢ bu. for some grades, with 
the top milling kinds down about 4¢. 
Sales of durum flour were reported 
slow and durum wheat arrivals were 
too heavy for the present moderate 
demand. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 18 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.32% @2.34% 
11% Protein 2.32% @2.34% 
12% Protein 2.32% @2.35% 
13% Protein 2.34% @2.37% 
14% Protein 2.35% @2.40% 
15% Protein 2.39% @2.44% 
16% Protein 2.42% @2.48% 
17% Protein 2.46% @2.52% 

Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 


4% higher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib 
tc discount each '/f Ib. under 58 Ib 

The sharp break in wheat futures 
early last week did not develop any 
corresponding weakness in cash pre- 
miums in the Kansas City market 
Ordinary wheat and the lower range 
of higher protein types showed con- 
siderable strength and gained 
1'‘2¢ on the basis, while the top range 


@ 


of the most desirable milling types 
did not change. The most advance 
was recorded at the low end of or- 


dinary wheat, which nearly matched 
the decline in the basic future for the 
week 

There was a notable pickup in Kan- 
sas City arrivals last week, reflecting 
movement of wheat out of the coun- 
try to make way for grain sorghums 
Harvesting of this milo has been de- 
layed by fairly substantial rains over 
much of the belt, and many grain 
men expect a continual movement of 
wheat to terminals as the feed grain 
harvest is able to resume, particular- 
ly if new crop prospects continue ex- 
cellent on the large acreage seeded 
Receipts at Kansas City last week 
were 514 cars, compared with 406 in 
the previous week and 373 a year ago. 

There is no real pressure on the 
market, however. Mills continue to 
pick up good quality grain as it be- 
comes available, and this seems to be 
the major source of support 

Premiums on ordinary wheat at 
Kansas City Oct. 21 were 1%@1¢ 
under the basic December future 
Wheat of 12% protein was quoted 1¢ 
under to 9¢ over, 12.50% protein 2@ 
12¢ over, 13% protein 3% @19¢ over, 
13.50% protein 44%.@21¢ over, and 
14% protein 544 @23¢ over. December 
closed Oct. 21 at $2.12% 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 18 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. | Dark and Hard $2.11% @2.43 


No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.10% @2.42'; 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.06% @2.40'/, 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 206% @2.38'/) 
No. | Red 2.11% @2.14 

No. 2 Red 2.10% @2.13'A 
No. 3 Red 2.08'/4 @2.12'/A 
No. 4 Red 2.064 @2.10'A 


o 





CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 
mills in the US. expressed in percentages 


Oct. 14-18 *Previous Oct. 15-19, Oct. 17-21, Oct, 16-22 
1987 week 1956 1955 1964 
Northwest 6869 803 763,975 696,095 766,191 706,626 
Southwest 1,384,120 1,312,014 1,409,037 1,380,610 1,211,565 
Buffalo 549 509 536.65! 647,978 $96 706 612,573 
Central and Southeast 465,618 563,996 575,655 $06,255 592,498 
North Pacific Coast 332,653 324,687 329,209 303,479 309, 605 
Totals 3,421,903 3,503,525 3,556,174 3,627,241 3,436,567 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.9 3.9 75 76 76 
*Revised 
Crop year flour productio 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July | to———— 
Oct. 14-18, Previous Oct. 15-19, Oct. 17-21, Oct. 18-22, Oct. 18 Oct. 19 
1957 week 1956 1955 1964 1967 1956 
Northwest 99 110 104 109 96 11,343,097 11,102,110 
Southwest 105 99 106 106 93 19,979,261 20,620,470 
Buffalo 113 iit 11s 127 133 9,005,394 6,731,225 
Central and S. E 19 95 101 104 66 6.450.416 6 643,356 
No. Pacific Coast 94 92 93 85 668 4,997 261 4,960,969 
Totals 99 102 105 107 100 53,775,419 53,968,130 
SOUTHWEST Two years ago 475.00 696.706 127 
Kansas City Five-year average 3 
- Ten-year average 103 
5-day week Flour e ac *Revised 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 14-18 281,750 268,671 95 NORTHWEST 
Previous week 261,750 251,754 69 M'nneapolis 
Year ago 267,500 308 798 107 5-day week Flour % ac 
Two years ago 279,850 309 383 itt capacity output tivity 
Five-year average 100 Oct. 14-18 231,000 202,387 08 
Ten-year average 94 Previous week 231,000 *250,299 108 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Year ago 237,000 226,236 5 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Two years ago 237,000 = 240,260 101 
: x Five-year average 94 
5-day week Flour le ac Ten-year average 9! 
capacity output tivity "Revised 
Oct. 14-18 1,036,950 1,116,449 108 
Previous week 1.036.950 *1.040 260 102 Principal interior mills in Minnesota. includ 
Year ago 1,032,500 1,100,239 107 ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 
Two years ago 1,021,350 1,071,227 106 und lowe 
Five-year average 102 
Ten-year average 94 5-day week Flour Ye at 
"Revised Capacity output tivity 
Oct. 14-18 464 650 487 416 105 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Previous week 464,650 *%613,676 itt 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin Year ago 430,500 469 660 109 
Indiana, Ken ucky, North Carolina, Tennessee Two years ago 454 600 616.941 it) 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Five-year average % 
bed n Sons e , Ten-year average 668 
day wee >u * 4 *Revised 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 14-18 592,250 465,618 Ad PACIFIC COAST 
yi ‘ 6 6 *¢ 5 
sg apa Eo NR AP \3) Principal Mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Two years ago 570,250 666 255 104 (Seattle, Tacoma, Interior Washington Mills, 
Five-year average 85 Portiond and interior Oregon Mills): 
Ten-year average 64 
Revised 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
BUFFALO Oct. 14-16 353,950 332,653 94 
5-day week Flour le at Previous week 353,950 324 687 92 
capacity output tivity Year ago 363,950 329,209 3 
Oct 14-18 487,500 549 509 113 Two years ago 353,760 303,479 84 
Previous week 487,500 $386 66) tit Five-year average Be 
Year ago 475,000 547,978 115 Ten-year average 62 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tons for week ending Oct. 18, and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com 
puted on the basis of 72% flour production 





Southwest* Northwest*® Bulfalot Combined** 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production to date production to date production to date production to date 

Oct 4.18 26,028 404,592 13,244 221,163 10,551 175,635 61,623 601,410 
Previous week £26,568 £14668 10,346 $51,582 
Two weeks ago 28,324 14,776 10,987 64 086 

1956 28.533 412,613 14,096 221,047 11,096 173.476 63.725 807,136 

19°5 27,957 410.975 16,263 216,697 12,064 116,915 55,304 746,587 

1964 24.534 406.266 14,240 219,930 12,40 169,063 50,685 796,267 

1953 25,920 395,709 16.477 232,400 11,640 163,066 64.037 791,176 

*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. All mills. Revised 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard backlog of flour business. Seeding 

winter wheat was seiling Oct. 21 at operations are still going on, with 

$2.364 2.37 bu., rail basis, with a pre ample moisture in the soil after the 


mium of 1¢ bu. for each %% above late September and early Octobe 
12% protein, delivered Texas com rains which covered the Pacific 
mon points. Truck wheat was selling Northwest 


at $2.10%2.13, delivered north Texas 
mills. Demand wa low 


BREAD 16 THE GTAFF OF Lire 


PRICE INVESTIGATION 
WINNIPEG—-Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker told the House of Com 
Oct. 15 that he 


Demand Slow 


Japan bought its usual amount of 


mons janned to 
wheat the middle of the week, but ” J 


th rt outlets were not in the make an announcement shortly con 
( er expo 0 “ts W 0) } ? 

saa et ll took five and one half cerning the establishment of a Royal 
cargo a small part being white Commission to investigate price 


wheat and the balance hard red win preads between what farmers re 


ters, calling for November shipment ceive for the products and what con 
Lack iny sustained demand caused umers pay. Mr. Diefenbaker gaid 
prices to slide 1¢ on export varietie the government has given immediate 
Milling demand was limited to special consideration to this “most serious 
lots they are covered with a and difficult problem.’ 
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CHICAGO—General Mills, Inc., will 
not only continue to diversify but will 
its diversification even fur- 
ther in the future, Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board, said at a re- 
vional stockholders meeting Oct. 16 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi- 
CaxO 

Mr. Bullis predicted a promising 
GMI future because of opportunities 
provided by this diversification and a 
constantly expanding market for the 
products, He described 
1957-58 as “an important year for 
GMI 

To meet the demand of the times, 
the company has introduced many 
new products “and I can assure you 
that many more will follow,” Mr. 
Bullis said 

“Research, as you know, is the big 
news in modern industry. Most of our 
new products were developed by re- 
Nearly one quarter of our 
sales dollar last year came from prod- 
ucts which we did not have 10 years 
ago,” Mr, Bullis said in outlining 
GMI's research activities. 

In addition to new packaged foods 
for the family, Mr. Bullis pointed to 
GMI operations in flour, animal 
feeds, soybean processing, institution- 
al foods, precision military equipment, 
in atomie energy installations, 
chemical compounds, vitamin concen- 
trates and guar gum operations. 


iMncream 


company ¢ 


search 


device 


Expansion Cited 

Mr. Bullis cited expansion of GMI 
facilities in the U.S, and some for- 
eign countries, “Never in the history 
of GMI have we been better equipped 
to serve the expanding needs of the 
American buying public,” he said, 
“The growth in plants and new equip- 








Sam Pasternak 


NEW PRESIDENT—Sam Pasternak, 
who was recently elected as president 
of the Missourt Bakers Assn, to suc- 
ceed David R. Newsam of Jefferson 
City, is president of the Cake Box 
Bakers, Inc., and of Cake Box Pack- 
aged Products, Inc., Kansas City. Mr. 
Pasternak has served as treasurer of 
MBA, and has been active on several 
of its committees. His business ac- 
tivities have included expansion of 
the Cake Box Bakers since returning 
from army service in 1945, 
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Stockholders Hear GMI Plans 


Increase in Diversification 
Harry A. Bullis, Chairman of the Board, 


Predicts Promising Future for Company 


ment will be continued,” he added 

“We are continuing to moderniz 
our flour mills and feed plants,” Mr 
Bullis said. ‘We hope to move into 
our new office building just west of 
Minneapolis shortly after the first of 
the year.” 

Discussing division operations, Mr 
Bullis remarked: ‘‘A little over thre« 
years ago, we entered the Canadian 
market with our package foods, and 
we now have a fine new 


GMI to Modernize 
Mill Facilities 
At Buffalo 


BUFFALO “A great long-range 
program” of modernization and e» 
pansion is planned by General Mill 
Inc., at Buffalo, Harry A. Bulli 
chairman of the board, said Oct. 17 
Modernization of the company's Buf 
falo flour mill and cereal plant al 
ready has begun, he added, and a 
40% expansion of bulk storage fa 
cilities at the plant is in the advanced 
planning stage 

Mr. Bullis said that the recently 
acquired property at Michigan and 
Ganson Streets, opposite the Buffalo 
plant, probably will be used for “any 
further building or expansion of man 
ufacturing” that may become nec« 
sary here. 

The irregular- shaped three-acre 
tract purchased from the Baltimoré 
& Ohio Railroad, has a 360-ft. front 
age along Michigan St ind run 
southward 490 ft. along the City Ship 
Canal, 

Mr. Bullis said the coal trestle of 
the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co 
Inc., will be “cleared off the property 
and scrapped” within 45 day GMI 
also has purchased the coal company 
unloading dock on the canal side of 
the tract 

Bulk storage facilitic it the Buf 
falo plant will be expanded from 
65,000 to 100,000 sq. ft Mr. Bulli 
said They are located 
the two “B"” mills 

“This expansion is for the simplk 
purpose of giving better and more 
efficient service to our customer 
Mr. Bullis added. “It is in line with 
the transition from shipping flour in 
100-lb, sacks to shipment in 100,000 
Ib. carload lots.” 

Mr. Bullis said that handling flor 
as “a fluid product” has become ii 
creasingly popular with bakeries and 
other flour customer 

“Buffalo's importance to us cannot 
be overstated,” Mr. Bullis added, “It 
is the gateway to the populous east 
ern territory. It is our biggest and 
most important milling center. It 
bound to grow, and we are going to 
keep up with that growth 

Mr. Bullis said the Buffalo plant i 
of crucial importance also in the pro 
duction of new packaged food prod 
ucts, upon which the company 
placing “more and more emphasi 

Mr. Bullis noted that at least 
dozen new GMI products have been 
produced at the Buffalo plant in thi 
past three years 

Mr. Bullis was in Buffalo to con 
duct a regional GMI stockholde: 
meeting on Oct. 18 


plant in ‘J 


vijacent to 


ronto, Canada offers us a bright fu- 
ture. It is a dynamic expanding coun- 

y with a growing population. We al- 
ways welcome growing populations 
with good appetites.” 

“About a year ago, GMI acquired 
Ready-to-Bake Foods of Los Angeles,” 
Mr. Bullis continued. “As the refri- 
gerated biscuit industry supplies only 
9% of all biscuits consumed by the 
American people today, the potential 
for new business is large, especially 
with the trend toward more conveni 
ence foods.” 

Mr. Bullis also reviewed Betty 
Crocker activities (including the 
Search for the American Homemake1 
of Tomorrow), a vigorous advertising 
program, extensive research and the 
company’s emphasis on management 
development 

Mr. Bullis told the stockholders 
that under the aggressive leadership 
of Charles H. Bell, president, and his 
operating associates, GMI will make 
a Vigorous campaign fot larger 
hare of the competitive market. In 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1957, 
GMI sales reached a new high of 
$527,702,000, although earnings were 
omewhat less than the preivous year 

$12,235,000-—because of a strike at 
the chemical plant, a jump in produc 
tion costs and the considered unwill- 
it to the 


gness to raise product prices 
customers 

Richard EF. Nutting, chief account- 
ant of the company, explained that 
the prices of food products have actu- 
illy declined in comparison with the 
cost of other consumer products for 
the past five years 

‘If we use the span of the past five 
years,” stated Mr. Nutting, ‘we find 
that while items other than food in 
the Consumers’ Price Index increased 
8%, the price paid for food at the 
rocery store has actually declined 

“There seems to be a tendency to 
blame the higher cost of 


living pri- 
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CANADA PLANS GIFT 
WHEAT PROGRAM 


OTTAWA—The Canadian govern- 
ment is reported to have opened 
negotiations for the supply of wheat 
to India, Pakistan and Ceylon as part 
of the Colombo plan for economic de- 
velopment. The wheat will be given 
to the countries concerned and the 
proceeds in national currencies used 
for capital development. The flour 
millers have suggested to the gov- 
ernment that flour be included in 
such deals, but it is not yet known 
whether the authorities will accede 
to this request. 





marily on food. The facts are that 
most of the increase in the Consum- 
ers’ Price Index is the result of high- 
er cost of services, such as rents, 
public transportation, etc. Food prices 
actually have exerted a_ stabilizing 
effect on over-all consumer costs. 

“We at GMI are glad to report 
that the selling prices of our prod 
ucts have generally conformed to this 
food pattern.” 

Mr. Nutting emphasized that this 
has been accomplished at the same 
time that nutrition and convenience 
have been increased. 

Mr. Nutting also pointed out that 
the company’s dividend payment 
have kept pace with the cost of liv 
ing. A share of General Mills common 
stock which paid $3 a year dividend 
when purchased 20 years ago now re- 
turns $9, considering a three for one 
split in 1945 

A color film which tells the story 
of GMI in pictures and animation, a 
question and answer period and a skit 
featuring Jacqueleine Chambord 
French actress, completed the com 
pany’s stockholder meeting 





Langendorf United Bakeries Net Sales 
And Income Establish New Record 


SAN FRANCISCO Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Ine produced and 
old more of its products during the 
fiscal year ended June 29 than in any 
previous year, Stanley S. Langendorf, 
president, said in his annual report 
to stockholders 

“Net sales showed an increase of 
$7,024,602 over the previous year, a 

iin of 11.3%,” Mr. Langendorf said 

Net income, too, was the highest in 
the company’s history, showing an 
increase of $504,738 or 44.7% over 
the previous year.” 

Company operations for the fiscal 
year under review and comparison 
with the previous year are 
ized below 


ummar 


Year ended Year ended 
June 29, 1957 June 30, 1956 


Net sales $69,107,471 $62,082,869 
| ome before 
federal taxes 3,368,657 2,416,792 
Federal taxes 
ome 1,735,127 1,288,000 
Net income 1,633,530 1,128,792 


Net income was equivalent to $16.57 
1 share on outstanding preferred 
tock or 9.2 times dividend require- 
ments of $1.80 a share, M1 
lorf said 

After preferred dividend pay- 
ents, earnings on 586,866 shares of 
mmon stock outstandin it fiscal 
year-end were equal to $2.48 a share 
This compared with $1.67 a share 
earned on 569,400 shares of common 
tock outstanding at the close of the 
preceding year. The latter figures are 
idjusted for purposes of comparison 
to reflect the 100% common stock 
dividend paid Dec. 31, 1956. Of the 


Langen- 


17,466 additional common shares is- 
sued during the year, 2,080 shares 
were issued to key personnel under 
the company’s long term purchase 
plan and the remainder was issued 
in connection with property acquisi- 
tions discussed later in this report 

Following payment of the 100% 
common stock dividend, the quarfer- 
ly cash dividend rate of 30¢, or $1.20 
annually, on the increased number 
of shares, represented an increase of 
20% over the previous dividend rate 

Dividends declared for the full fis- 
cal year represented 52% of earn- 
ings, aggregating $177,480 on the pre 
ferred stock and $674,476 on the com- 
mon. 

Early in the fiscal year the com- 
pany acquired all of the capital stock 
of Jordan Baking Co. of Tacoma 
Wash., and of Cities French Bakeries 
of Berkeley, Cal. The Jordan corpora- 
tion has been dissolved and operates 
as the Jordan division. Cities French 
jakeries is operated as a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary and has been con- 
verted to production of Langendortf 
bread requirements for the East Bay 
area of San Francisco 

The gratifying increase for the year 
both in net sales and profits is at- 
tributable in part to price adjust- 
ments which have been made in cer 
tain areas to meet increased costs 
and also to higher efficiencies from 
added productive capacity and instal- 
lation of modern facilities, resulting 
in improved quality and uniformity, 
Mr. Langendorf said 
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Millfeed Prices 
Reach Post-War 
Record Low Level 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Northwestern Miller Staff 
MINNEAPOLIS—Post-war record 
| marked 
the wheat millfeed market situation 
this week 


low prices and slow trading 


continuing a trend which 


has been underway for several 
mont! 

On Oct. 16 bulk ddlings were 
vailable in Minneapolis for $25 ton 
ind not too many buyers were re- 
ported as being interested. The $25 
price called the record low since 


World War II or earlier, and is in 
contrast with the $60 per ton quota- 


tions | ted in some of the years im 
mediate following the end of the 

il 

Wheat millfeeds averaged $2.60 ton 
lower last week at Kansas City, and 
prices dropped to the lowest point 
since 1941, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported 

M et spokesmen iy that two 
factors responsible for the com- 
parative low millfeed prices: (1) 
Not as much wheat millfeed is being 
used in feeds, millfeeds having given 


way to higher energy ingredients, and 


(2) the U.S. is well stocked with feed 
rail pplies and more are on the 
way with large corn and grain sor- 
hum crops in prospect 

Som irket men, while wary in 


their outlook, feel that the prices may 
ecover $2-3 ton in the next few 
months but would not predict this as 
anything certain. One observer said 
he did not look for the usual spring 
demand to be as great as normal, in- 
dicating that a slowed-up millfeed de- 
nand n prospect at least for the 
time being 


Fire Destroys Elevator 


ODESSA, MO.—Fire de 
M iri Farmers Ass! 


troyed the 
rain eleva- 


tor here recently. Damages were set 
it $30,000. A county landmark, the 
frame building went up in 1879. It 
has been operated by the MFA for 
the past 30 years. The cause of the 
blaze was not determined 
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Byron R. Gustafson 


GMI Feed Division 
Names Credit Chief 


MINNEAPOLIS— Byron R. Gustaf- 
son has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of credit manager for 
the Feed Division of General Mills, 
Inc., D. H. McVey, general manager, 
has announced. 

Mr. Gustafson is a 20-year man 
with General Mills, with a wide back- 
ground of experience in accounting, 
purchasing and feed Before 
moving to Minneapolis in 1954, he 
served as Milwaukee district sales 
manager for the division 

B. F. Reinking will continue to 
serve as division comptroller and will 
also assist the new credit manager in 
an advisory capacity 


sales 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
CREAM OF WHEAT EARNINGS 

MINNEAPOLIS The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. and its subsidiaries have 
reported net earnings for the third 
quarter ended Sept. 30 of $253,095.56, 
as compared with $213,373.86 on Sept 
30, 1956. Net earnings for the first 
nine months ended Sept. 30 are $805,- 
785.13, as compared with $658,070.45 
during the similar period in 1956. Net 
earnings reported for the 12 months 
period ended Sept. 30 are $1,368,- 
184.74, as compared with $1,239,504.57 
in 1956 







New York Team 
Wins Marshall Cup 
In Annual Outing 


NEW YORK Another successful 
annual outing was held at 
Hall, Wernersville, Pa., recently with 
Bakers Club from Philadelphia, Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, Baltimore and New 
York represented, The tournament is 
for the famous “Lee Marshall Cup 
uk 

The team from the Bakers Club, 
Inc., New York, was the winner with 
a score of 28, followed by Philadel 
phia with 18 and the Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore groups tied at 14 each 
According to Frank A. Lyon, secre 
tary of the New York club, 60 at 
tended from that area alone 


Galen 


The New York team fielded the 
following members 

John J. Bennett National Yeast 
Corp.; Richard E. Brown, Bakers 


Weekly; Kenneth 2B. Goldman, Na 
tional Yeast Corp.; Maurice R. Haney 
Anheuser-Busch, Ine.; Herbert C 
Johnson, American Machine & Foun 
dry Co.; Chark KF. Karkalits, Jr., 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc.; Charles R 


Kolb, General Milis, Ine Arthur I 
Levy, Joe Lowe Corp.; Philip S. Lord, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Osear L. Me 


Gee, American Molasses Co.: Ralph 
B. Morris, Standard Brand Inc.; 
Maurice F. Murphy, Ekeo Engineer 
ing Co.: Everett J tanney 
Sales Co.; John A. Repetti, King Mi 
das Flour Mills; Edward W. Schmitt 
Corn Products Sales Co.; John R 
Sheehan, General Fibre Produet 
Corp., and Ellsworth L. Timberman 
Continental Baking Co 


Ranney 











IT'S THE PLUS VALUE 
THAT COUNTS! 


Your Flour Exports 
PLUS 


6 World Trade Routes 


Here's your complete overseas flour ex 
port service—one experienced, depend 
able organization serving all major 
areas of world trade, with regularly 
scheduled sailings by LYKES 54 modern 
cargoliners 
LARGEST AMERICAN FLAG FLEET 
SAILING BETWEEN 


U.S. GULF PORTS 
AND THE WORLD 
MODERN FACILITIES, 
EXPERT HANDLING OF 


FLOUR 
Specity 


“VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKESI"’ 
U. K. LINE AFRICA LINE 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 


Modern Passenger Accommodations 








Ad 4 - 


S$ LINES 
LYKES BROS. STEAMSHIP CO., 


INC, 
General Offices, NEW ORLEANS, 


HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 

Beaumont, Brownsville Chicege Corpus 

Christi, Datias, Kansas City, Lake 

Charies, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, 

St. Louis, Washington, D0. C 

OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 


Tampa 














GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1&sa 


> 





FLAX 


DULUTH 

























OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 1-7070. 


y iY iv it DRY A711 Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ 








). D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, 


MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, wie pres. & «. c. man. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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Surprise Party .. . 





Lewis G. Graeves 
Honored for 50 
Years in Baking 


WASHINGTON An anniversary 
of SO years in the baking industry 
found Lewis G. Graeves, president 
and general manager of the Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co, here, the sur- 
prised and honored guest of a big 
turnout of friends and associates at 
a supper in his honor at the May- 
flower Hotel Oct. 7. 


The gathering 


CHASE 














which honored 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 
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Lewis G. Graeves 


“Lew” may be safely described 
the aristocracy of the baking indu 
try and its affiliated trade The 
thoughtful promoter of this event 
AGS was Charles Schupp, Schupp Pp 


try Shop, 


Washington, pre 


ident 


: the Associated tetail Baker 
There's None Better/ Reniidinn 
Mr. Graeves ha had i long ind 











Centenmal MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


- 
Re 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR \ 44 

BLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 























MIiLtS AT SPOKANE 





WENATCHEE 


6,500,000 
oo Bushels 
Country and 


Terminal 


~*~ ’ 
NEW SPOKANE _MILh.,. oF 
THE WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN 


- - 


RITZVILLE » PORTLAND 


distinguished record in the baking 


industry starting when the Corby 
Baking Co. was known as Corby 
Bros. Subsequently Mr. Graeves went 


into a venture of his own in Saranac, 
N.Y., but eventually the pull of the 
District of Columbia brought him 
back here in 1935 to become vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
Schneider company. He moved up to 


the top post at Schneider in 1947, 
where under his management the 
company has grown to employ more 


than 275 persons with a payroll of 


better than 1.5 million dollars 
During the war years Mr. Graeves 

served as a baking industry consult 

ant to the Quartermaster Corps of 


the U.S 
consultant 
problems 


Army and also served as 
to OPA on industry price 
The dinner 

ute to Lew 

surprise and a well-kept 
the very last moment 


offering its broad trib- 
Graeves wa indeed a 


ecret up to 


BAEAO iS THE GTAP ‘ ' 


Pamphlet on Kansas 
Experiment Station 


Results Available 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS—-Kansas 
igricultural experiment station re- 
ults with fall seeded wheat, barley 
oats, and rye for 1957 are available 
pamphlet compiled by A. L 
Clapp, Kansas State College agrono- 
mist 

Though the 1957 Kansas wheat pro- 
duction at 91,512,000 bu. was the 
mallest crop since 1935, Mr. Clapp 
points out that the estimated yield 
per acre was still the fourth highest 


) 


in a 


in 209 years 

Comparisons are made in wheat 

iriety production characteristics and 
baking quality, as well as in yield and 
test weight by districts. Fertilizer re- 
ults on winter wheat also are re- 
ported 

Winter barley characteristics, 
is lodging, 


such 
yield, test weight and 


other factors are included. Results of 
yield tests on winter oat varieties are 
iven. Pasture yields on tetra petkus, 


Balbo rye and other winter cereals 
re included in this report 

The new agricultural experiment 
tation bulletin is available in county 
extension offices and at the K-State 
distribution center 





Filled for YOU with 


N elrasha 
Wheat 


Famous for 
Finest 

Baking 
Quality \ | 


LINCOLN ELEVATOR 










make 


rERMINAI 
IN 


wheats, well-known to bakers 

and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 

Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal 
our country affiliations permit us to 
available to 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
OMAHA, LINCOLN, 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


These dependable Nebraska 


elevator facilities and 


millers these fa- 


FREMONT 
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Continental Forms 
Company to Direct 
Lakes Shipping 


BUFFALO—The Continental Grain 
Co. has announced the formation of 
a subsidiary company, the North 
American Marine Corp., which will 
direct and coordinate Continental's 
Great Lakes shipping operations from 
headquarters in Cleveland 

Richard T. O’Brien of Williamsville, 
istant vice president in Conti- 
nental’s Buffalo office, has been elect- 
ed vice president of North American 
Marine in charge of its activities. He 
will move to Cleveland when the new 
company opens its offices there about 
Dec. 1 


Continental 


an as 


states its lakes ship- 
ping operations “are expected to in- 
further when the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is completed and operating.” 

Mr. O'Brien, a leader in Buffalo 
marine and port development activi- 
ties, has charge of Conti- 
nental’s vessel operations here since 
1953. Formerly manager of the Su- 
perior Grain Corp. here, he 
Continental in 1951 

A native of Buffalo, Mr. O’Brien is 
chairman of the Chamber of Com 
merce’s port and waterways commit- 
tee, a director of the Corn Exchange 
of Buffalo and chairman of its marine 
committee and president of the Pro- 
peller Club of Buffalo 

Mr. O’Brien was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo port facilities com- 
mission by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey in 
1950, and in 1951 was named first 
chairman of the Buffalo port division 
serving in that position until 1954 


crease 


been in 


joined 


BREA . STA r re 


Herbert J. Schott, 
Bakery President 


In Houston, Dies 


HOUSTON Herbert J. Schott, 
president of Schott’'s Bakery, Hou 
ton, died Oct. 10 on his farm outside 
Houston. He was 62 years old 

In 1893, Mr. Schott’s father, Frank 
Schott founded the bakery. Mr 
Schott began to work there as a boy 
3y the time he reached manhood he 
was familiar with every phase of the 
baking business. He took 
president of the bakery 
father’s death in 1943 

Mr. Schott was graduated from 
high school and after serving in the 
U.S. Army during World War I he 
attended Fleischmann’s Baking 
School in New York City. He was 
graduated from there in 1924 

Mr. Schott was president in 1927 
of the Texas Bakers Association and 


over as 
after his 


a member of the Chicago Bakers 
Club 

Under Mr. Schott's leadership the 
bakery expanded until, in 1952, its 
present modern plant was built on 


the same location as the old. The 
plant has a production capacity of 


11,000 Ib. bread an hour 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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pioneering stage, the scientists say 
Special planes, engineered specifi- 
cally for releasing either liquid o1 
dry chemicals, are already appearing 
and are expected, eventually, to re 
place the war-surplus aircraft that 
have carried much of the load thus 
far in agricultural aviation. Future 
farm planes will be designed for slow 
er flight, shorter take-offs and land 
ings, improved pilot visibility, and 
maximum safety, and will have im 
proved equipment for dispersing 
chemicals 

Devices for efficient distribution of 
the chemicals will be developed to 
keep pace with the improvements in 
ireraft. Recently, for example, a 
preader for releasing granulated in 
ecticides was designed by USDA en 
gineers working in cooperation with 
the staff of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The new spread 
er is a modified version of a conven- 
tional dust spreader. Its vanes have 
been rearranged to give uniform dis 
tribution of granular material. The 
spreader gives a uniform swath from 
an altitude of 25 to 70 ft. at 100 miles 
an hour, and is designed to release 
up to 30 lb. of insectic.de to the acre 

The complexity of the problem fac 
ing equipment designers is increased 
by the speed with which research pro- 
duces new and more effective agricul 
tural chemicals. As recently as 1948 
for instance, all grasshopper control 
work was done b preading a wet 
and somewhat cohesive bait, difficult 
or aircraft to handle. The following 
year a dry bran bait was given wide 
spread trial. It was easier to distrib 
ute from planes. By 1951, oil sprays 
came into general use. They proved 
to be even more adaptable to aircraft 


application. But in each case, a 
change in dispersal equipment in the 
aircraft had to be made 
@ Better Equipment Coming—More 
efficient ground dispersing equipment 
has begun to appear, too. Spray blow 
ers, mist blowers, and fog blowers 
have replaced the older high-volume, 
high-pressure sprayers in many areas, 
While boom sprayers have replaced 
duster except for certain § specific 
purpose Here again, the rapid ap- 
pearance of new chemicals compli 
cates the design of dispersing equip 
ment, because some chemicals are 
ibrasive, some are corrosive, and oth 
ers can be dangerous to humans if 
not handled properly 

New chemicals, it is predicted, will 
appear in even greater numbers in 
the future 

The scientists cite the following fac 
tor is most important in contribut- 
ing to the current growth of chemical 
treatment of land 
@ Development of new crop varieties 
many of which have proved attractive 
to pests 
@ Discovery of effective pesticidal 
chemicals that can be ipplied in 
liquid form 
@ Discovery that large crop losses in 
many area formerly charged to soil 
deficiencis ire actually due to nema 
tode or other pest 
@ Improved inorganic fertilizer 
@ Invasion or spread of pests such a 
the pink bollwort Viediterranean 
fruit fly, witchweed bean cyst 
nematode, and o 
@ Abundance of trained pilots and 


aircraft since World War II 


TW od geltle Me) Mm Aol? aM [e) of 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


ated Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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Minnesota Allieds 
Elect H. C. Kayser 


MINNEAPOLIS At the first 
meeting of the year, the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
elecied H, C. Kayser, H. C, Kayser 


: : . Oct. Oct 
Co., Minneapolis, president, succeed-  yepional meetings will be held in Chicago, and president of the Ameri- it, 18, 
ing John S. Hansen, General Mills, four cities in October, with the allied ©” Association of Cereal Chemists, Fon aa yell ol?s? ols? 
Inc trades cooperating. On Oct. 8, a meet has corrected a report on an address ying itis, inc 305% 27/2 284 27% 
About 25 were present at the elec- jing will be held at the Hotel Saul that he delivered before a tri-section Allis-Chalmers é 36'/4 26% 26/2 25% 
i a , ~ . es . “wt « . . ae Am akeries Co 3744 31% 34 34 
tion meeting at McCarthy's Cafe to  paugh, Mankato; Oct. 10, St. Cloud meeting of AACC at Kansas State in tamnaie 48\< bie 38a 38% 
approve the advancement of A. E. Hotel, St. Cloud; Oct. 15, F-M Hotel, College Oct. 12. (The Northwestern 4-0-M Co (OM Sim 59% 89 
; , nat pe . » age » he- orden ve / 
Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- Moorhead, and Oct. 17, the Duluth Miller, Oct. 15, 1957, page 4.) The be Cont. Baking Co 33% 27% 28 . 28 
apolis, to vice president. Elmer Hoel- — Hotel, Duluth, ginning of the report, which was one 6 ~* é ‘< ." Pr Sa 
ivi rg 2 »s re orn Pro © ° y 
cher, Standard Brands, Inc., Minne- C. V. Egekvist, Egekvist Pakeri originated by a news bureau here, is Pid. $7 14.145 «2149°”~«WU‘ A 
apolis, was unanimously reelected Inc., Minneapolis, has consented to misleading, Dr. Bradley said, in that Dow Chemical 6o% $0 50%, oe 
' ‘ ‘ " t 2 » > zen é ng ° ° Me 
ecretary-treagurer. be the featured speaker at the No it was stated that he que stioned =e" loads Gare 49% 40 4b'/2 4b, . 
New directors of the allied trades vember meeting, it was announced, Whether or not further enrichment of Gen. Mille Inc i 156M 57 37 
organization, in addition to Mr. Han- to bring the allied trades up to date read was Recsasary OF Gven desir-  erck & Co 42e 29% 37 37 
en, who moves to the board for a on services it can render to the retail ble. Dr. Bradley pointed out that he ttt i ve 120 105% aig by 
j ‘ . j 2 > » io > a iscul ° Va la la 
one-year term, include Dick Schoep, segment of the baking industry. No 1 not opposed to further enrichment Pid. $7 1632 142" 147 147 
Choice Foods, Inc.; W. A. Richards, guest speaker is planned for the of bread, but he does believe the mak- Steer, Shes... its pt s 2 
, ’ ’ , 4 P ‘ . aa ‘ i r rh 1c ¥ 
the Brolite Co., and George Ruud, October meeting. (See picture on ing of bread into a complete food is eee hg nen thr 39% a2 42 
G , Cc t j " s. age 24.) neither necessary nor desirable. Quaker Oats Co 39/2 33% 37 34\/ 
umpert Co., all of Minneapolis page 24 oe $6 138 123% 128% 128 
The nominating committee was chair- GREAD 16 THE GTAP OF Lire St. Regis Paper Co 484 25% 26% 25% 
re ar J > The ' isT maT Std. Brands, Inc 427 37% 40 39% 
m inned by I rank W. Cool y, I'he ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION Pill b P id Sterling Drug 35/4 252 30 30 
Northwestern Miller, past president SHARON, KANSAS—The Farme 1ispury resident Sunshine Bisc., Inc 74 66% 69% 
‘ eeocks * aT aE a my . P Un. Bisc. of America 29% 26 26% 26% 
of the a sociation, Cooperative Businessmen's A SSI Sa 8 Utah Mill Is Victor Ch. Works 57% 41% 53% 52a 
Vir. Kayser, after taking over the with headquarters at Hazelton, Kan y Ward Baking Co 16% 12% 13 12% 
f £ y 
gavel from Mr, Hansen, made the sas, has started construction of a W ll Sit t d Wid. $5.50 ve 83m OF ” 
& ah e ituate Stocks not traded 
following committee appointments: new 150,000-bu. elevator here. The BERS NOT Wee Bid Asked 
I'he charity Christmas Party, Mr firm purchased the two. elevators OGDEN, UTAH The Pillsbury — ,ii, chaimers, $3.25 Pfd 87 95 
Ruud; attendance, Mr, Schoep; audi- here about a month ago. They ar Mills, Inec., mill in Ogden is particu- Cream of Wheat 27/2 28 
ting, Len Blum, Maas-Keefe Co,; the Mans Grain Co. and the R. L. larly well situated in an area which Pfiver Chas hd = 06% 94 
membership, Mr. Grawert; program, Mitchell Grain & Feed elevator is continuing to show tremendous Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 90 914 
A. R. Mouser, Gordon Cartons, Inc.; With that purchase, the cooperative population gains, Paul S. Gerot, presi- . ee by Sieh be _ +4 3 
publicity, Mr, Cooley; Bosses Night, has expanded to three communiti dent of the company, remarked dur- 


Mr. Hansen; baking and allied indus- 
try new A. J. Vander Voort, Dun- 
woody Baking School, and J. M. Long, 
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secretary of the Minnesota 
Assn. 

A new committee office, developed 
to improve liaison between the allied 
trades and industry groups such as 
the Minnesota Bakers Council, was 
set up with Mr. Hansen as chairman 

Mr. Long announced that baker 


jake! 


Hazelton, Corwin and Sharon. The 
new elevator will be completed about 
Jan. 1. 





























PRESIDENT OF AACC 
CORRECTS REPORT 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dr. 


William B. Bradley, scientific director 
of the American Institute of Baking, 





ing a visit here 
Mr. Gerot said that in the coming 
years the population of the 11 western 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 





THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 








Oct Oct 
tates will jump from 24 million to i 18 
42 1] e le. ¢ a of 75° ac- —1957— 1957 1957 
. « million p opie, a vain oO io : be High Low Close Close 
ry cording to estimates now available Burry Bisc. Corp be 4 4% 4 
Exceptional Bakery Flours | qrnie cimtes mr Gerot said, SCARE. oo a8! abv, al al 
athaway Bak., 
how that the population of the coun- Inc A 4\2"a 22 
‘ ‘ > ‘renace Omar, Inc 14'/4 B'/ 9% 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE | ty 1:08 whote wil! increase by gma dh Bo 
only 30% 
M A i ; hil Stocks not traded 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. r. Gerot stopped in Ogden whil tid Asked 
on his way to Pillsbury’s Grand Na- Horn & Hardart Corp 
ABILENE, KANSAS tional Baking Contest at Los Angeles. 42f, New, York ninghibes 
Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus He inspected the mill and had lunch of New York, $5 Pfd 94 97'/2 
with H. E. Johnson, mill manager, “29"er Baking Co., Pfd 55 60 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
[~ we — — _ — Oct Oct 
‘ il, 
1957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.25 2.50 3.15 2.50 
Pfd. B 55 50 50 
Can. Bakeries 5 4 5 
Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.55 2.50 
A B\/s 7 7 
Pfd 50 35 35 40 
Catelli Food, A 32 19 31 27 
8 39% 34 39% 
Cons. Bakeries ~ 5% 6M 6% 
Federal Grain 33'2 25 25'2 25 
Pid 28% 25 "24', 25 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.85 5.25 5.75 
Int. Mig.. Pfd 83 73 73 
Lake of the Woods 
Pid 126 122 122 
Maple Leaf Mig BM 7 T'/ 
fd 93 83 83 83 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 2 
8 26 22'‘% 25 25 
Ogilvie Flour 38 25'2 27 27 
Pfd 165 135 135 
Std. Brands 39 39 40 
Toronto Elevs 20 17 17M *17 
United Grain, A 16% 52 15% 15/2 
Weston, G A 37% 186% 21 19 
B 28 19% 22 19'/% 
Pid. 4'/2% 94 78 *82 78 
*Less than board lot | : 
@READ iS THE STAFF OF Lire | ; 








William E. Wilson Dies g 


LOS ANGELES—William E. Wil- 
son, manager of the Wilkinson Grain 
Co., Los Angeles, died Oct. 13. He was 
a director of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange, and prior to becoming as- 
sociated with the Wilkinson Grain Co 
had worked in Los Angeles for Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., Ltd 


ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


Buy d Sell 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON ‘Through 


WANT ADS 
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Grain Shippers Hear 
Pillsbury Official 


MINNEAPOLIS—U:S. investments 
in foreign projects for processing ag- 
ricultural products are sound if they 
can be serviced, if an adequate supply 
of raw agricultural materials is 
ivailable at competitive prices and 
if there is an adequate mark-up in the 
end product so that the enterprises 
can stay in business 

This is the contention of A. B. Spar- 
boe, vice president in charge of ex- 
ports, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, as stated in a talk at the Minnea- 
polis Grain Shippers Assn. meeting 
here 

Mr. Sparboe criticized the “‘fire 
sale” aspect of P. L. 480 and said “it 


is not good to continue this program 
indefinitely because it violates prin- 
ciples of sound busines He derided 


the idea of “give-away” programs be- 
cause the U.S. is not getting back 
anything in return. “Our company 
cannot buy goods and not expect to 
pay for them, and the same principle py 7 RECTOR — Miss Jeanne Priester, 
ought to apply to government.” An @pelika, Ala., has been appointed / 
indispensable aspect of foreign Com- associate director of the Self-Rising 
merce is that trade must be mutually jour Program's educational service. 
beneficial to both countries involved, (The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 15, 
he said 957, page 7.) Miss Priester will be- ‘ : 

> ele ee ET eg tm te dae pe Ba . of the baker’s art are consistently possible 


porting resources of which we are only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
running low or which we do not 





Jeanne Priester - 





That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
have,” Mr. Sparboe said. “We must be aa! . 
international or we'll be dead ducks,” ADM Names Soybean all flour to meet your specifications before 
_ “How much can we export?” Mr. Purchasing Manager you bake it. 
Sparboe asked. “This depends on the 
dollar upply of foreign countries. If MINNEAPOLIS The appointment 


we export faster than they can pay of Richard K. Davies as manager of 
for our goods the n the trade has to soybean purchasing for Archer-Dan- 


be done on credit,” he said iels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, was an- 
The year 1958 will be a crucial con- 


- 
b : nounced by A. C. Hoehne, vice presi- 4-1 il of A H 9 
gressional year, Mr. Sparboe said. The dent and manager of ADM’s soybean OU r ry & ~~ weuca, ue. 


expansion of P. L. 480 financial au- 











: : division. KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
thorizations will be sought, the Recip- : : : : 
rocal Trade Agreements Act will In this position, Mr. Davies will di- 
come up for renewal and anti-dump- ect all of the company’s soybean 
ing legislation will be reviewed buying, formerly the responsibility of ’ 
Robert B. McWhite, Russell-Miller the late Forrest E. Benson, ADM vice “H In CREAM” ? 

Milling Co., president of the associa- president, who died Sept. 10 unter S 4 1 LOUR 
tion, presided at the meeting which Mr. Davies joined ADM's soybean ry ’ } 
was held at the Minneapolis Ath- accounting department in 1930 after The Oldest klour 
letic Club attending the University of Minne- a , ¢ oT 

an ansas 

S THE STAFF OF . sota. He was in charge of that sec- Br mn l un K INS 
WORK “$1 ARTS ON EL EV ATOR tion until 1945, when he became as- that for more than seventy years 
HARVEYVILLE. KANSAS The sistant soybean buyer. has stood at the very top of the ennison Co. 
Harveyville Grain and Seed Co. has He is a member of the crop im- fine quality list of Quality end Service” 
tarted construction of a 150,000-bu provement council of the National 
rrain elevator here. Mason Flora is Soybean Processors Assn. and of the ll; v - : 
. y 

president of the firm, Donald Cal- Minneapolis Grain Exchange and The Hunter Milling Co. 576 Groin a a 15, Mina. 
kins, vice president, and Victor Her- serves on the Exchange's coarse grain Wellington, Kansas venae aif Sa cite 
renrete ecretary-treasure! grades committee > : 


























———- ANN EW ave a ke ae . , 4 E B 
| © § Dannen Covers 
: ma 5 the Midlands 
| : ; RA im’ F We offer you top 


quality milling wheat 
and all feed grains 


Sec7~ Dannen Mills, Inc. cere rs er 


300 Board of Trade 
ie ed Phone Vi 2-7038 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Bumper crops of 
corn, soybeans and grain sorghums 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture as of Oct. 1 aggravate 
the chronic over-supply condition of 
feed grains and oilseed proteins facing 
government officials. 

Basically, the situation would indi- 


cate that the feared bear market 
trend has not been reversed but is 
worsening 


On facts alone to which one might 
apply conservative judgment, there 
arises the conclusion that USDA will 
be hard put to forestall a serious 
break on the farm price front, pos- 
sibly at the end of the winter as pas- 
ture opens up 

tut facts and logic alone are not 
the only ingredients in markets to- 


day. There is the great intangible 
force of government and its flavor- 
ing of polities, 
Not Too Bearish 
On the eve of the issuance of 


this report, one leader in USDA and 
another trade leader, cautioned not 
to be too bearish on feed grain prices. 
Thi 
fore any major price slide can occur, 
it must be expected that the govern- 
ment will take the most drastic 
steps to sustain the corn price within 
reasonable bounds—-with the strong 
probability that USDA eventually will 
withdraw all its corn from the mar- 


trade leader remarked that be- , 
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Heavy Feed Grain Output Aggravates 
USDA Problem in Handling Surpluses 


ket and make every effort to make 
the three-decker loan for that crop 
effective. The corn crop is being sup- 
ported at three levels: $1.40 bu. for 
compliance corn in the commercial 
area; $1.10 for non-compliers in that 
belt, and $1.27 for corn grown in the 
non-commercial corn area 

When politics intervene, fact and 
logic go out the window. This word 
of caution is timely and wise. In the 


past it has been found that the 
politically minded government offi 
cial can reverse the soundest eco 


nomic judgments. 

Not only was the size of the corn 
crop a jolt, but the phenomena! sor 
ghums crop of approximately 515 mil 
lion bushels was the real shocker to 
USDA officials. 

They felt they could handle in sto 
age and loan a 450-million-bushel 
crop, but the upper levels now 
reached raise a most substantial prob 
lem which is aggravated by the slow 
ness of wheat exports 
terminals where it had been hoped 
more storage space would be opened 
up to handle the sorghum outturn 

The two-sided impact on supply in 
the 3.3-billion-bushel corn and 
the 515-million-bushel sorghum crop 
puzzles the grain trade as much as it 
confounds USDA experts 

Political Decisions 

Trade analysts believe, however 
that through political decisions which 
will be geared to an all-out effort 
to sustain the feed grain markets 


from majo! 


crop 








FAMILY FLOUR 


ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—-250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 


Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges 








even to the extent of expanding bin 
site storage and sealing off CCC sur- 
plus corn from the market—loans for 
sorghums on the ground and incen- 
tives and aid to farmers to hold 
their crops at the farm level may hold 
the corn price within a narrow price 
range. Using the Chicago market as 
an index, trade leaders think that 
the corn price will move sporadically 
between $1.15 and $1.25 bu. for most 
of the winter. 

The soybean crop, another record- 
breaker, adds another thorn in the 
uncomfortable surplus crown of 
USDA. USDA estimates this crop to 
be approximately 487 million bush- 
els, Even with exports reaching up 
to this year’s export total of nearly 
85 million bushels, plus a slightly 
larger crush, it may be that 
there will be a healthy carryover of 
beans at the end of the crop year in 
1958 

But 


CTODS 


seen 


in this adversity—if bountiful 
can be termed adversity 

there are some constructive 
First, it points up the utter bank- 
ruptey of the farm programs that 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, inherited, It supports his de- 
mand for a radical revision, removing 
centralized planning and returning 


aspects 


management and judgment to the 
individual farmer 

Even Mr. Benson’s most bitter 
critics can see clear evidence that 
acreage allotments cannot do the 
job and that high levels of price 


support are a dangerous tonic to the 


farm communities 

Barring war or sustained drouth, it 
must be evident to even the most 
melancholy and vitriolic critics of the 


secretary that the end of the price 
support-acreage control road is near- 
ing, with the sobering indication that 
this surplus condition is not transient 
but chronic under present programs 
and one which is unlikely to be cor- 
rected for a long period of years 
Since Congress is not in 
there is no chance of sampling the 
congressional farm leaders from here 


session 


But prior to adjournment, top Re- 
publican congressional leaders said 
that if there were bumper crops 
this year, it was reasonably sure 
that when Congres resumed next 
winter, it would boost the funds 


available under PL 480 to keep the 
export flow moving briskly. And un- 
der such circumstances, it may be 
presumed that some stimulant will 
be provided to such export markets 
as edible oils and to a 
gree for feed grains 

While there is little comfort in 
the crop report for the market opti- 
mists on the upside, there is equal 
hazard for the unwary who 
may price this 
outlook 


lesser de- 


bears 
sense debacles in 
Action 
The government does not use ortho 
dox tools when it begins to fashion 
its purposes, This pile-up of corn 
sorghums and the carryout of old- 
crop corn, adds up in terms of corn 
to approximately slightly more than 
5 billion bushels—surely a prospect 
that would discourage even the most 
naive venturer in the market place 
However, the 


Government 


resourceful govern 
ment has a big bag of tricks and 
will use them vigorously when and 


if necessary. The sorghum crop pro- 
vides a case in point. Who can deny 
that some daring and audacious pro- 
gram to move a big part of that 
sorghum crop to India where it can 
be consumed as a food grain may 
not be in the making? The Indian 
government is badly in need of fi- 
nances to carry out its internal pro- 
grams of building an industrial plant 
May it not be possible that some 


part of the financial squeeze on the 
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Indian government could be eased 
if the U.S. government decided to 
contribute a large part of this sor- 
ghum surplus to India on a long-term 
credit basis? 

Logic, reason and simple arithmetic 
clearly indicate the bearish aspects 
of this burdening surplus. But the 
climate may be inherently unhealthy 
for the determined bear with the 
politicians sighting on the 1958 elec- 
tions and the vital farm belt vote at 
stake 
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GFDNA Effects 
Changes in Feed, 
Grain Trade Rules 


WASHINGTON Changes in the 
grain and feed trade rules of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
which were approved by the mem- 
bership at the annual meeting in To- 
ledo, have been effected, according to 
Alvin E, Oliver, executive vice presi- 
dent. The rule changes are as follows: 


Grain Trade Rule No. 8. Time of 
Shipment or Delivery: Change the 
third paragraph to read: Grain to 


apply on a sale for shipment must be 
actually loaded and billed within the 
life of the contract, and this must be 
evidenced by a bill of lading properly 
executed and signed by an authorized 
agent of the carrier, except, in ter- 
minal markets, where the loading is 
made on a railroad line other than 
the one which will perform the road 
haul, and line haul carrier will not 
sign lading until the car is received 
at its rails, a switching order carry- 
ing full shipping instructions, given 
to and duly signed and dated by the 
authorized agent of the carrier on 
whose line the car is loaded, shall be 
evidence that the car is loaded within 
the life of the contract; when the last 
day of the contract falls on Saturday, 
Sunday, or legal holiday, shipment 
shall be made on the next business 
day. 

Feed Trade Rule No. 10, Evidence 
of Shipping Date: Change paragraph 
(d) to read: In terminal markets, 
where the loading is made on a rail- 
road line other than the one which 
will perform the road haul, and line 
carrier will not sign lading until the 
car is received at its rails, a switching 
order carrying full shipping instruc- 
tions, given to and duly signed and 
dated by the authorized agent of the 
carrier on whose line the car is load- 
ed, shall be evidence that the car is 
loaded within the life of the contract 
except that when the last day of the 
contract period falls on Saturday, 
Sunday or legal holiday, shipment 
shall be made on the next business 
day. 

Feed Trade Rule No. 11. Shipping 
Directions: Change section (ce) to 
read: Shipping directions on sales for 
prompt shipment must be furnished 


by the buyer as follows: If not de- 
manded by seller, shipping instruc- 
tions must be furnished within 10 


days from making of contract, and if 
demanded by seller at any time at 
or after making the contract, ship- 
ping directions must be furnished 
within three days after such demand; 
and if so furnished, seller shall make 
shipment within 10 days after receipt 
of shipping directions. 
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FREIGHT RATES FIRMER 


WINNIPEG Ocean freight rates 
are showing a slightly firmer trend, 
and there has been more activity in 


the chartering of tramp steamers out 
of the St. Lawrence, presumably for 
account of British millers, 
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SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 
on = OE ee 
State :” Kverage 1956 Preliminary: Average * joc ?Preliminary 
—_— #8 seemed *.. FRE 8 nc cca be bold ae Laanestaee 
| : 1,000 5 000 1, 060 
: Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
W186 ° “e . . ’ 8 
tinn. 16.9 24,0 24.0 15,722 15,456 13,40 
H Iowa 2 19.3 1705 23,0 277 175 184 SUPERLATIVE 
N.Dake : 12.6 17.5 18.5 92,693 98,158 68,208 
S.Dak. 10.9 9.0 18,0 32,308 11,376 27,306 
Nebr. 13.h 12,0 16,0 827 192 22k c . 2 “ 
Monts : 1502 17.0 17.0 52,856 3, 962 31,229 
Idaho 32,0 38.0 L140 19,625 20, Lbs 19,639 ontinues to maintain 
Wy 0s 17.0 15.5 21,0 1,09 696 136 it f ti f lit 
Coloe 18.k 18,0 24,0 1,874 8 l,l 
NeMex, + Ihch 13.0 13.5 "269 195 230 iis reputation tor quality 
Utah t 31.8 37.0 35.0 2,720 2,923 2,590 ° ° 
Neve : 26.6 32,0 3260 352 352 LLB 
Wash, : 22,8 2965 30.5 11,213 21,034 6,527 and uniformity 
Orege tL 2.98 31.0 31,0 5,147 6,0lh _ _ 3,131. 
‘e U5.- >= Ie T abe TT AB TT TTB T x repeyeger = Tees = GAT 
‘ DURUM WHEAT 
ae een ee OCs a) Ss cite ie 
State : Average t Joc ?Preliminary: Average ¢ 1956 :Preliminary 
ae IPD. 82 n cnke JOE ok Je bi kee ~ 2931. =. 
: 1,060 1,80 1; 
t Bushels Bushele Bushels bushels bushels bushel 
' Minn, : e e ’ 
N.Dak, t 11.6 16,0 17.0 25,77 19,600 26,656 
S Dake : y, 11,0 8,0 1665 2,629 1,040 1,815 
Monte _ _ + 1/172 __ _ —18. 1720 1/ 2,940 _ _ 16,093 __ _ 9,609 . 
Webs ~~ no YAL9 ~~ ~ ABB ~~ - “~~ Yasteae - - Br - - yoo: 
1/7 Short-time average, Included with "other spring” wheat prior to 195Le 
| 
WHEAT: Production by Classes, for the the United States 
ee oe eee ees 
Year Hard red * Soft red * Hard red * Durum 1/ 1 (Winter & Total 
ois ‘an a, A Gs a a ee . .*.. Spring) i 
: ~1,000 1,000 1,060 15 0 1,060 15060 
. t bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Average 
19u6—55s 548,832 190,016 202,068 30,143 159,940 1,131,000 
| 1956 » hb2,376 185,552 175,471 39,902 153,906 9975207 
1957 ¢ 413,02h 153,076 166,483 u1,1b7 153,592 927,324 SINCE 1679 


V/ Includes durum wheat in States for which estimates are not shown separately, 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


SPRING, DURUM WHEAT OUTPUT DETAILED—The U.S. Department of MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
Agriculture's Oct. 1 crop report, reported in The Northwestern Miller of Oct. 


15 (page 3) indicated a 4-million bushel advance in anticipated wheat yields 


























WHEAT PRODUCTION—Wheat yield and production by states are shown in 
the chart above, compiled by the crop reporting service of the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, as a part of its Oct. 1 crop report. 


due to larger spring wheat harvestings. Detailed figures on the yield and 
production are shown above. 
ALL WHEAT 111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
eeeeeseesees VIelaper"atre "TTT Bebauetige OOO PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
te  RvéraGe ~:~ “yo5¢  iPreliminary” : Average: \0.¢  :Prelininary — ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
1946-55 1957 : 1946-55 __: >: 1957 
2 A ee eae 2 = = = 2 F505" ~~ ¥ 03 = S00" - HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
Bushels Bushels Dushels bushels bushels bushels LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
.Y 27.9 31.0 34.0 10,726 9,610 8,534 BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
: 25.3 ~ 29.5 Re wie 1,475 SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
a 23. 27. ‘ 57! 
iict 7 To he--~~Beo- ~~ Seb -- Bae -- Ge -- + Salle STRONG BAKERS—First pring Clear 
Ind 23.7 30.0 25.5 35,497 35, 580 31,162 CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
Tl 23.5 37-0 20.5 39, 59,496 35, 260 RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
Mich. ; 26.8 30.0 28.5 32, 31,290 28, 24 
lis 24.3 26.7 2,1 1,440 
—_— *. = —_— our -88- sta Ack baits T7*218~ a ~ hth aia 
Towa 21.0 18.0 27.7 4,132 2,245 3,432 
Mo. 21.6 30.0 22.5 30,959 ky , 800 3,092 
N. Dak 12.5 17.2 18.1 118,467 117,758 114,664 
8. Dak : 11.4 5.7 19.6 40,06 16,537 38,976 
Nebr , 20.3 19.0 26.9 79,801 63,044 76,148 
Kans,  ? 15.8 15-5 8.0 19K, 917_ sh 3, 282 91,512 
Bel. ; H.2 5170 20.0 7000 o6r ~ Bo 
Ma. 20.8 27.5 22.5 5,620 4,730 3,645 
f Ve 20.6 27.0 19.0 7,588 1,236 4,3 
W. Ve 20.3 24.0 21.0 1,254 oie) 651 
N.C. 18.6 25.5 18,5 7,144 9,231 6, 364 
gs. ¢ 16.8 22.5 18.5 2,847 4,028 3,441 
8. 15.6 21.0 17.0 2,061 2,435 1,734 Bs jin 3 ‘ -—. 2 
—" + on — lll” le ee To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
Ale. 18.0 ay fy “— won sons To improve bakeshop performance 
. . e+ ae al , 
Miss 22.4 26.0 25.0 383 504 4,050 
rk. 17.4 28.5 16.5 TT0 2,736 2,607 
le. 1/ 22.0 20.0 18.0 1/ 37 700 1,890 
Okla. 12.9 16.0 12.0 5 -- 67,168 40,800 @ 4 
Texas 10.8 12.5 15.5 47 339 26, 388 35,014 
aa? eee 17.0 ~~ ~ "8.8 ~~ ~ “25.5 ~~ ~ BotdIg > “aC Bay - - BETS ~~ 
Idaho : 27.8 32.5 35.8 39,528 3,980 368,193 
Wyo. 18.2 18.0 23.6 6,166 5,101 , 180 
Colo. 16.4 11.2 23.5 41,278 16,842 94,616 FLOU a 
1. Mex 8.3 8.6 16.1 2,795 1,107 1,962 
ari 25.1 30.0 3-8 om 1,740 1,705 
ah 2.3 21.7 2k. 7,9 7,275 7,000 
lev. 26.0 31.8 31.1 "in bik "560 You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 
Wash 27.4 29. 6. 0 59,826 . ‘ 
a 26.3 44 5.3 ees gr peg Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 
mass,  * | 19.0 _ _ _ 2.0 __ 22.0 __ 13,137 ~—=ss—s«iG 253 6,2 
0.5. 3 " “17.5 <tphae 2.5 = ee “21-5 -S 1,131,505 957,207 ~ “927,3a- ~~ It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
1 55 only. ee 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Foreign Commentary... 
By George E. Swarbreck 





World Population, 
Production 


World agricultural production 
again kept a short step ahead of the 
rate of population inerease in 1956- 
%7, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization reports. The slight gain on 
population continued a trend noted 
in the past four years, and was ex- 
pected to continue in 1957-58. 

The report says world production 
increased by about 3% in the past 
year lightly above the rate of pop- 
ulation growth, which is estimated 
at 16% a year. It notes that the 
rate of increase in production in each 
of the less developed regions has 
been, since the period 1948-52, above 
the average for the world as a whole, 
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while increases in the developed re 
gions have generally been less rapid 

At the same time, the report indi- 
cates that regional production tar 
gets, prepared by FAO on the basis 
of plans in the less-developed coun 
tries five years ago, have been 
achieved in four years instead of the 
five originally contemplated. The tar 
gets and estimates for 1956-57, set in 
1953, were exceeded by 3% on a 
world basis. The Far Eastern goals 
were considerably surpassed, and in 
Africa and the Near East production 
rose approximately by the amount 
estimated. Only in Latin America 
did production lag appreciably behind 
the planned level; there the targets 
had been set rather high because of 
exceptionally high rises expected in 
population, and although they were 
not achieved production in the region 
nevertheless rose at a rate higher 
than the world average 

The report deals with the situa- 
tion, based on information available 
up to June 30, 1957, in regard to 
production of and trade in a wide 
range of specific commoditie 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour 
in 1956-57 were the highest ever 
reaching approximately 30 million 
tons. World wheat production, on the 
other hand, fell slightly in the past 
year, mainly owing to substantial de 
clines in Australia and Western 
Europe, where winter wheat was 
seriously damaged by frost. Coarse 
grains production increased consid 
erably, partly because much of the 
area in Western Europe sown to 
wheat had been resown to coarse 
grains after the severe winter of 
1955-56. 


Australian Export 
Prospects Poor 


The Australians are 
poor export season in 1957-58. Drouth 


expecting a 


has hit some of tne major wheat 
growing areas and wheat will have 
to be shipped into New South Wales 
and Queensland to make up defici 
encies. Sir John Teasdale, chairman 
of the wheat board, reports that 
crops in NSW have suffered so s 

verely that little more than 5 million 
bushels will be marketed, cornpared 
with 24 million bushels last year 
Queensland, not as important as a 
wheat producer, has also suffered 
comparatively heavy losses 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIEF H. MORRIS & CO, KasTenn Representative, 82 Beaver Street, New Youw Crry 





In the export season running from 
July, 1956, to June, 1957, wheat and 
flour shipments totaled 129 million 
bushels compared with 102 million 
bushels in 1955-56. The all-time rec- 
ord was 155 million bushels in 1931- 
32. Other peak export years were 
1932-33 with 149 million, and 1930-31 
with 143 million. During the five 
years prior to the outbreak of the 
war in Europe in 1939 Australian ex- 
ports averaged 106 million bushels 
i year 

The current financial situation of 
the wheat industry is now receiving 
major attention; the flour millers do 
not receive a subsidy from the gov- 
ernment—-a request made by an in- 
dividual miller for direct help was 
turned down recently—and the trade 
will suffer as a result of current 
wheat production problems 
traders fear 

The wheat price tabilization 
cheme may be revised. One of the 
current features is a fixed seasonal 
domestic price based on $1.48 bu 

This price may be reduced at the 
beginning of a season to conform 
with current quotations for wheat 
old under the International Wheat 
Agreement, provided these are not 
below the cost of production. An- 
other principle of the plan is the 
guarantee of a price equal to the 
cost of production for exports up to 
100 million bushels from any one 
harvest. Provision is made for the 
imposition of a tax when export 
prices exceed costs of production, the 
rate being the difference between the 
two, or 17¢, whichever is less. Money 
from this tax is paid into the wheat 

tabilization fund from which guar 
intee payments are made, If the 
fund is empty, then the government 
picks up the tab 

Australian wheat grower! 
their production costs at $1.44 bu 
i steep increase from 65¢ operating 
in 1948 


some 


ASSeSS 


Revision Suggested 


The Australian Wheat Federation 
has made suggestions for the revision 
of the wheat 
which 
year 


stabilization scheme 
expires in September next 


The federation suggests 
@® The Australian Wheat Board will 
continue as the sole central wheat 
marketing authority 
@ Representatives of employees and 
commercial interests will be dropped 
from membership of the board 
@®The Australian government will 
guarantee a set production price of 
wheat for an annual export of 100 
million bushels 
@A wheat reserve stabilization fund 
of up to $44.5 miliion to be estab- 
lished, the fund to be drawn on if 
the export price falls below the cost 
of production 
@® The fund will be built up by a tax 
of 17¢ on wheat. 
@if the fund reaches more than 
$44.5 million, the excess will be re- 
turned to the oldest pool of wheat 
growers 


French Export 
Programs 


The French authorities have set a 
total of 92 million bushels as_ the 
wheat export target in 1961. Some 
f this will go out of the country in 
the form of flour. Barley exports, it 
is anticipated, will be in the region 
of 83 million bushels in 1961 

Grain prices in France are guar- 
inteed and hitherto planning has not 
followed changes in demand. An at- 
tempt will now be made to keep 
wheat production at the present level 
by increasing yields and reducing the 
seeded area 
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Canadian Exports: 


Wheat Sales Rise, 
Flour Slides 


WINNIPEG Canada cleared 27,- 
192,000 bu. in the form of wheat and 
flour to export outlets during August 
and while this was roughly 4.5 mil- 
lion bushels ahead of the July total, 
it was still 2.5 million under the Au- 
gust figure for 1956. The figure in- 
cluded 2,476,000 bu. in the form of 
flour to record the smallest August 
export flour movement in several 
years. During the initial month of the 
current crop year, the U.S. imported 
402,000 bu. wheat from Canada, ac- 
cording to figures released by the sta- 
tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners 

The U.K. took 11,485,000 bu. of 
the August wheat total and was the 
only British Commonwealth destina- 
tion to which Canadian wheat was 
exported during the month. Japan 
received 4,677,000 bu.; Germany 
4,122,000; Netherlands 1,970,000 and 
3elgium 1,440,000 bu Seven other 
destinations were listed 

Canadian flour during August was 
exported to 48 countries sritish 
Commonwealth destinations took 
1,469,000 bu. in the form of flour and 
of this 958,000 cleared to the U.K 
The equivalent of 327,000 bu. went to 
the Philippines; 177,000 to Venezuela, 
and 144,000 bu. as flour to the U:S. 

Export clearances of Canadian oats, 
barley, flax and rye during August 
were smaller than the July totals, but 
the figures for oats and flax were 
higher than those for August, 1956 

The outward movement of oats was 
2,266,000 bu. and of this 2,093,000 bu 
went to the U.S. The remainder went 
to the U.K 

Jarley clearances of 2,511,000 bu 
included 1,879,000 for the U.S. Japan 
took 455,000 bu. while the balance 
cleared to the U.K., the Netherlands 
and Belgium 

The 20,000 bu. rye exported during 
August all went for unload at U.K 
ports 

Almost 975,000 bu. of flax moved 
out of Canada during the month to 
six different destinations. The U.K 
took 554,000 bu.; Japan 278,000, and 
Germany 68,000 bu. The other buyers 
were the Netherlands, Italy and 
Greece 





WINNIPEG—More than 58 mil- 
lion bushels in the form of Canadian 
wheat and flour moved out of Cana- 
dian ports to overseas destinations 
during the week ended Oct. 17. The 
previous week 3564,000 bu. cleared 
The flour total was equivalent to 
668.000 bu. of wheat compared with 
928000 a week earlier. The Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement flour to- 
tals were 253,000 and 404,000 bu., 
respectively 

Class 2 wheat exnvorts of 3,471,000 
bu. included 2,232,000 for the U.K.; 
450,000 for Japan; 356000 for Bel- 
gium; 336,000 for USSR; 56000 for 
the Netherlands, and 41,000 bu. for 
Mozambique. IWA wheat clearances 
reached 1,692,000 bu. The Nether- 
lands took 715,000 bu.: Germany 
484,000; Norway 452,000 bu. and Ire- 
land the remainder 


BREAO \6 THE STAFF OF LifEe—— 


Standard Milling Co. 
Declares 5c Dividend 


KANSAS CITY—Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 5¢ per share on 
Class A and Class B common stock 
of the corporation, payable Nov. 15 to 
stockholders of record Nov. 1 
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International Wheat Agreement Sales ‘a . 
For Oct. 9-15 Total 550,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON During the Oct. 9-15 period the Commodity Credit ¥ 
Corp. confirmed sales of 550,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour 
in tert ff wheat equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat 
Agreement against 1957-58 year quotas, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has reported 
The sales for the period included 232,850 ecwt. flour (539,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), before an adjustment to Venezuela sales, and 713,000 bu y 
vheat. The importing country principally involved in the sales was Japan. = 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1 are 40,082,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 20,710,000 


bu. and by Australia 2,693,000 bu 
USDA also released a report of total 1957-58 transactions in wheat and 
flour recorded by the International Wheat Council through Oct. 11. Total 


U.S. sales of flour, equal to 259,500 metric tons wheat equivalent. represent 
4,092,263 cwt. flour 


WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1957-58 


umulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1957-58 
Through Oct. II, 1957 


Company, Inc. 


¢ 


1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) * 

mporting U.S —Australia— ——Canada —Totals———- Combined 

countrie Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fi 
Austria 
Belgiurr 1.3 i ee 15.0 1.8 16.3 89 25.2 
polis OMAHA 
B 
Costa Rica 1.8 6.5 4.8 1.8 11.3 13.1 
Cuba 41.3 16.8 oe 26 41.3 39.4 60.7 
Denmark 16 ae 18.4 16.4 
Dom. Reput 1 3.9 3.9 4 7.8 6.2 
= i , ry NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Egy 
E salvador 5.4 . 4 5.8 5.8 
Germany 234.3 250.6 4849 464.9 
Greece 
Guate 1.8 5.1 6 ! 8.4 5.2 13.6 
Hait 4.3 6.2 2.7 4.3 8.9 13.2 
Ho 4 3 5 7 1.2 of 
Icela | | 

4 4 192.5 192.5 

11.3 11.3 11.3 

Ireland 9.1 8.2 17.3 17.3 
srae 45.4 45.4 45.4 


Italy 


aly wii or ei +035 +035 We Operate 
tiberla Our O 
Uber 7 : : ur Own 


Netherlands 31.8 47 
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: 3g I 188.7 L by . 
Mew Zosiend ‘ “ ‘ 6 aboratories 
Nicaraqua 2.6 7 3.3 3.3 
Norway 5.3 414 41.6 5.3 46.9 . 
Panama 6.0 1.3 73 73 | | d 
Peru 0.1 5.1 10.1 15.2 nciu ing 
Ph ppines 54.6 11.7 32.8 99.1 99.1 
ortuga 7 1.6 1 7 7.1 13.5 *20.6 Pil b k 
Saudi’ Arabia 5 5 5 ilot Dakery 
ieee 
Switzerland 9 9.1 9.1 
r ith A 
Vatican City 
na etuela 2.8 59.5 5 16.9 33 75.4 78.7 
ugoslavia 

' 197.5 2595 48.9 243 4949 68.7 1,341.3 3636 *1,7049 

**Less than .100 
sles luded 11,100 metric tons wheat by France to Portugal 
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We have always milled POL. A R 
BEAR flour on the principle of 
giving our customers the finest in 
baking quality. On this basis we have 
built a record of more than half a 
century of top performance in dozens 
of America’s leading bakeries. You 
will find POLAR BEAR always a 
quality leader. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1699 








ty Jd. LEROY WELSH, President 


Hutler-Welsh Grain Co., Omaha 


: JERHAPS some of you will recall 
n advocating throughout the 
nation for many years the use of our 
surplus grains in industry, I’m more 
than ever convinced there is no other 
olution to our surplus problem, 

I'm well aware of the old axiom of 
the grain trade to the effect that “you 
can't trade in yesterday's market to- 
da ind we should start from ex- 


actly where we are and under the cir- 
cumstances we find ourselves today 
and begin to “live with our surpluses” 


which are inevitable for the foresee- 
able future 

If you will pardon the personal 
reference, I will quote from a talk I 
before the 27th annual meeting 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Feder- 
15, 1946. Now mind you 
this was 11 years ago, 

I am convineed agriculture is ap- 
proaching the important deci- 
sion in all of its history. We are now 
in the postwar period in which there 
must be a new analysis of the rela- 


mad 
of the 


ation, Jan 


most 


tionship between agriculture, indus- 
try and labor, Agriculture has al 
read witched from the program of 


‘scarcity 


to a plan of ‘abundant pro- 
and we should never again 
production by paying the 
farmer not to produce, With the com- 
pleting of our lend-lease agreements, 
exporting to the rest of the world 
will almost completely stop 

‘Two decisions must be made with- 


duction 
curtail 


in the coming year that will affect the 
very life of agriculture itself in our 
nation 

“First of these decisions is whether 


or not we shall scrap our new syn- 
thetic rubber industry: (developed 
mainly from grain during the war) 


which can consume yearly about 200 
million bushels of our surplus grains 

second 75% of our prewar pro- 
duction of industrial aleohol was from 
cheap blackstrap molasses, which is 
an offal of the sugar industry. This 
blackstrap is likely to be 
eliminated as a result of new 
chemical discoveries made during the 
war, and we must soon choose wheth- 
er or not the domestic production of 
aleohol shall be made from the dim- 
inishing stoeks of petroleum, or from 
the inexhaustible supplies of starch 
from our great surpluses of farm 
crop 


supply of 
entirely 


Agriculture Eliminated 

Our succeeding congresses, both re- 
publican and democratic, proceeded 
to wreck the synthetic rubber indus- 
try built up during the war from 


grains. They sold the aleohol and bu- 
tadiene plants at 5¢ or 10¢ on the 
dollar to competitive industries and 


eliminated 
industrial 


completely 
from the 


agriculture 
markets in syn- 


thetic rubber, plastic and fuel. This, 
along with our constantly decreasing 
export markets, has resulted in the 
situation in which agriculture is to- 
day 

Twelve years later, after the ex- 


penditure of more than $30 billion of 
tax funds, our government, in its se- 
rious effort to solve the problems of 
agricultural surpluses, finds itself the 
owner of billions of dollars worth of 
surpluses. far beyond the dreams of 
those years, and in its sincere efforts 
to protect our free enterprise system, 
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Problem of Surplus Grains 
And Its Solution 


Chairman of U.S. Commission Recommends 
More Research for Use of Surplus 


now finds itself the dominant factor 
in the grain business throughout 
America and this has resulted in the 
almost complete destruction of our 
grain industry except for the ware 
housing of government surpluses 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of ag 
riculture, only last year said “gov 
ernment owned surpluses of agricul 
tural commodities are fast approach 
ing a point where the entire support 
program may collapse of its 
weight. When the government be 
comes the largest owner of food and 
fiber, how long will it be before they 
also are the largest wholesalers 
eventually the largest retailers?” 


own 


and 


Any one of us in the grain trade 
can answer that question today 
from our own experiences during 
the last few years. When the gov- 


, AN ADDRESS 


~~~ 





ernment, rather than private in- 
dustry, owns the bulk of surpluses 
in any commodity, private industry 
is weakened and eventually de- 
stroyed—and when the government 
replaces the individual, we 
socialism. 


have 


Today our government owns, or has 
obligations to 


take title to practi 
cally all of our surplus grains. It 
supplies the flour mills with their 


wheat—-the feed mills with their corn 
and it is rapidly becoming the re 


tailer through the itinerant trucker 
When there is a part of our nation 
that fails to produce their grain 
needs because of flood or drouth we 
declare distressed areas and provide 
grain from government stocks at 


lowered prices, or for free. This does 
not dispose of surpluses as 
seem to think, It 


many 


simply eliminates 


POPP OL AL AL AL AL ALA el 


BEFORE THE GRAIN & FEED DEALERS 
NATIONAL ASSN. CONVENTION AT TOLEDO 
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merchandising and forces a like 
amount of grain inte government 
vands at much higher support prices 
where the surpluses are produced. 
They have merely eliminated the mer- 
chandising from the surplus areas to 
the deficit areas which in the past 
has been the privilege of free enter- 
prise in the grain trade 


Commission Created 

There has been a growing realiza- 
tion in congress that we are getting 
exactly “nowhere” in our attempts to 
solve the farm problem and as a re- 
sult, the 84th Congress passed a law 
sponsored by Sen. Carl T. Curtis of 
Nebraska requiring the President to 
appoint a bi-partisan commission of 
five men. It was to be the duty of 
this commission to prepare and pre- 
sent to Congress, not later than June 
15, 1957, the necessary recommenda- 
tions to bring about the greatest prac- 
tical use for industrial 
agricultural products not needed for 
human or animal consumption includ- 
ing but not limited to, use in manu 
facture of rubber, industrial alcohol, 
motor fuels, plastics and other prod- 
ucts 


In July of last year, I was culled to 


purposes of 








Washington by the White House and 
appointed chairman of this commis- 
sion by President Eisenhower. Other 
members included George Coppers, 
president of National Biscuit Co.; Dr 
Karl Butler, agricultural advisor for 
Aveo Manufacturing Co. of Ithaca, 
N.Y.; Dr. Frank Welch, dean of the 
Agricultural College of Kentucky, and 


Dr. Jerry Sayre, a graduate of Illi- 
nois Agricultural College and also 
Harvard University, who now oper- 


ates a 35,000-acre corporate farm in 
Mississippi. We were very fortunate 
in securing as our executive director, 
Wheeler McMillen, with the Farm 
Journal in Philadelphia, and for our 
research director, we were as 
by the U.S. Department of 
ture, Dr. G. E 
of four 
tories 

The White House asked me to bring 


signed 
Agricul- 
Hilbert, who is head 


government research labora- 
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my entire commission for a meeting 
with the President the day following 
our first session in August of last 
year. The President greeted us very 
warmly. He seemed to be well briefed 
on the problems facing us and said it 
looked to him as though we had been 
given an almost impossible task. He 
asked if we thought it possible to 
make such a report in so short a time 
We assured him we could. We spent 
more than 35 minutes discussing the 
problems facing us. He wished us 
well and wanted us to know any time 
we needed the prestige of the White 
House in securing proper talent or 
any other help from the White House, 
we were at liberty to call 

We were appointed at the level of 
the cabinet so this gave us the au- 
thority to ask for information from 
any branch of the government 
restricted information not 
to the public. 


even 
available 


At our first session, we were agree- 
ably surprised to find industry had 
been following the progress of this 
bill in Congress and in many instances 
had started studying the problems 
within their industry to see how they 
might fit into this program—not only 
to help in the solution of surplus prob- 
lems, but to promote the best inter- 
ests of their own industry 

We had three such groups—the 
first one was from our own wet corn 
milling industry from the cot- 
ton industry—and one from the sugar 
industry 


one 


Pattern Formulated 


Our meetings with these groups en- 
abled us to formulate the pattern for 
future studies. For example, with the 
help of leaders in the “cotton indus- 
try,” we selected 12 of their top re- 
search and industrial leaders: select 
ed their chairman; and appointed 
them a task study group; gave them 
a format of the answers we wanted; 
which included, present industrial 
uses; potential uses not now in effect; 
existing research programs; what re- 
search was needed to 
industrial use; 


develop in- 
what legisla 
tion and subsidies might be necessary 
to bring about this added and 
their as to probable increased 
use of these products in industry that 
we might expect. Finally, we asked 


creased 


use; 
idea 








CRACKER GROUP MEETS—Attending the Biscuit and 


Cracker Manufacturers Assn. board 


ing held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
recently, were (left to right): J. R. 


Baking Co., Richmond, Ind.; K. F. 


tion counsel, Washington, D. C.; 


Quigg, 
VacLellan, 
Biscuit Co., Melrose Park, Ill.; Joseph M. Creed, associa- 
Johu 
Cookie Co., Inc., Baton Rouge, La.; George W. Burry, Bur- 





directors meet- 


Richmond 
United 
Barton, Jack’s 
ids, Mich, 


lina tints BOSE Sn 


i 


ry Biscuit Corp., Elizabeth, N.J., B&C president; Walter 
Dietz, B&C secretary-treasurer, Chicago; George H. Cop- 
pers, National Biscuit Co., New York; Harry Butler, sec- 
retary of the Biscuit Bakers Institute, New York; E. 8S. 
Moore, Jr., National Biscuit Co., New York; Paul Schul- 
ze, dr., Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago; and J. 8. 
Vander Heide, Holland-American Wafer Co., Grand Rap- 
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Dr. Clare B. Kenaga 


JOINS PANOGEN — Dr. Clare B. 
Kenaga has joined the research staff 
of Panogen, Inc., as a plant patholo- 
gist. From headquarters at the Pano- 
gen research at Wood- 
stock, DIL, he will conduct research 
and field development work for both 
Panogen and its affiliate, Larvacide 
Products, Inc. Dr. Kenaga completed 
undergraduate study at Western 
Michigan College and the University 
of Michigan where he received a 


laboratory 


M.S. degree in botany. He received 
his Ph.D. in plant pathology from 
Michigan State University. 
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of America. In addition, we had a 
staff of some 23 analysts, attorneys, 
writers and advisors, making a total 
of 188 who spent months in 
the study and compilation of their in- 
dividual reports. 

These group reports were studied 
by our analysts and boiled down into 
an interim report which was made to 
the President, Vice President and to 
both houses of early in 
April in plenty of time for the recent 
Congress to study and prepare legis- 
lation that might have had a chance 
for some action in the 
Congress which just 

All members of the commission 
spent the balance of our allotted time 
consulting with senators, congressmen 
and other departments of the govern- 


seven 


Congress, 


session of 


closed 


ment to acquaint them with the re 
sults of these studies 
Report Delivered 

The interim report was consolidat- 


ed in the next couple of months into 
the final report which I delivered per 


sonally to the President, Vice Presi 
dent and speaker of the house; and 
then by mail to all members of Con 
gress the following day which was 
two days before the expiration date of 
our commission on June 15. Sen. Cur 
tis had 10,000 copies of this report 
printed by the Senate printing office 
If any of you want a copy, you may 
request it from Sen. Curtis or your 
own senators. There were requests for 
as many as 2.500 copies from differ 
ent branches of the government and 
it appears we must publish many 
more thousands of these reports in 
the coming month: 


(An article on the recommendations 
of the commission's task group on in- 
dustrial uses for grain was published 
in The Northwestern Miller, June 25 


1957 page 17 Fd.) 


I personally feel, for many years 
to come, this will be a chart for 
agriculture to follow. Congressman 
Thomas G, Abernethy of Mississippi, 
in presenting his bill to the last 
Congress, said “the commission has 
presented Congress with a report 
which may well be a document his- 
toric in American agriculture.” 


The causes of our present problem: 
of agricultural surpluses are quite ap 
parent. In the early 30's, Congres 
adopted a program based on the the- 
ory that government should guaran 
tee prices for the farmer 
that 
forced to 


and 
farmet have 
“look to the government” 
rather than the 
course, the 


from 
time on been 
for income 
place.” Of 


“market 
warehouse ji 
not a market for our commodities and 
never can be 

Both of our political parties, for the 


past 20 years, have been trying to 

ive the problems of agriculture, a: 
I see it, as “political problems.” They 
are not “political problems"”——they 
are “economic problem and must 
be solved by a scientific approach and 
on a bi-partisan ba rather than 
on a basis of how many votes might 


be influenced ir 
for either party 


the coming election 


I like the philosophy expressed by 
Dr. Charle Kettering of General 
Motor when he tid 1 lon as the 
un shines ill we need to fear in 
America i stupid Tt I'n roing to 
recite ome f the thit we have 
tried, politically in the past decade 
or two to lve the problem of sur 
pluse that are nply the result of 
the application of scientifie knowledge 
to inere ' farm production while 
the “utilizatior esearch” Cor the re 
earch to find uses in industry for 


our surpluses) |} heen practically 
on a status quo ba for the past aA 


years 


You may apply the word “stupid 
if you think it fits: but mind you, I 
am not blaming either party and I 
personally feel there nothing wron 
with America and nothing wrong with 
agriculture that proper legislation 
cannot cure. Trial commercialization 
ind basic research in the years to 
come promise to provide the eco 


nomic use of our 
right hers 


urpluses in industry 
it home 


Here are some of the thin we 


have tried in our attempt to “poli 
tically” solve farm surplus« 
Federal farm board that was a 


complete failure in trying to buy up 
surpluses, 

Plowing under every other row 
of corn and paying the farmer for 
the destruction. 

Killing baby pigs. 

Price supports. 

Acreage allotments and market 
ing quotas. 

Export subsidies (which mean pay 
ing out millions of dollars to en 
able our high priced commodities to 
compete in world's markets). 

Soil bank. 

Bargain sales—selling our grain 
and surpluses at lower than market 
prices and taking the currency of 


other nations (agreeing never to 
take these currencies out of their 
nation) which actually means in 
many cases giving the products 
away. 

Now handing out federal checks 


as compensation for “doing noth 


ing.” 


Problems Unsolved 


Of course, they haven't worked and 


they never will work. They have 
nothing to do with solving our sul 
plus problems. They are only the 


means of delaying the inevitable day 
when our economy cannot continue to 
absorb these surpluses that are piling 
up in all areas of agriculture 

Time will not permit my giving you 
the thousands of reasons why they 
will not work but here are just a few 
of them. We pay the farmer 
the Midwest to cut 
acreage and we pay the 


Mississippi to reduce hi 


here in 
down his corn 
farmer in 


cotton acre 


ize, At the ime time, we permit the 
Mississippi farmer to raise corn and 
we permit the Midwest farmer to 
raise other grain, such as sorghum 
and barley. They are exactly the 
same starches and are much cheaper 
ind are being used as a replacement 
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for corn. Our corn is being turned to 
the government for sup- 
port prices 


storage at 


We are paying our wheat farmers 
to let wheat acreage lie idle in the 
wheat states and are permitting any 
farms outside the wheat area to pro- 
duce 15 acres of wheat s just 
passed a bill in the closing session in- 
this to 30 acres. So we are 


Congres 


creasing 


imply forcing the production into 
other areas than where it was nor- 
mally produced and ending up with 


increased production in every one of 


our surplus products. The only way 
we can stop production is by “man- 
datory controls” and that means the 


creation of a gestapo. 

We are permitting the importation 
of blackstrap molasses (which is an 
offal of the sugar industry) through 
New Orleans and other inland water- 
ways. For example, it is being shipped 
up the Missouri River for storage at 
the idle government-owned alcoho} 
plant in Omaha, which has the capa- 
city to consume 10 million bushels of 
yearly. The molasses is mixed 
with urea from the petroleum indus- 


corn 


try and our agricultural colleges are 
teaching feeders how to mix thi: 
product with fibers, such as ground 
corn cobs and corn stalks, so they 


may use this product in replacement 
for corn on the very farm 
corn is grown. Five hundred 
allons of blackstrap were used last 
year in America. It takes about five 
gallons of blackstrap to replace one 
bushel of corn; so you this 
created a hundred million bushels of 
added corn surplus turned to 
the government for storage 

As we apply our know-how in in- 
creasing production, it has enabled us 
to produce as much corn on 75 mil 
lion we did 10 years ago on 
When we apply all 


where 
million 


see, 


to be 


acres as 


100 million acres 


the scientific knowledge we have to- 
day, we can add 50% more to our 
total production. Irrigation of seeds, 


pump irrigation, spray fertilization 
and our miracle gibberilium are all in 


their infancy in increasing production 


Knowledge Given Abroad 


At the same time, we have crews of 
agricultural experts in most of the 
nations of the world, giving them the 
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bring about world peace, but we 
must be realistic and sec when we 
teach a nation, just as we taught 
France and are now teaching many 
other nations, to produce their own 
requirements for food at home that 
when they become self-sufficient, 
they will no longer be our cus- 
tomer. So our exports are declining 
and our production is increasing 
domestically and our surpluses con- 
tinue to pile up. 


Let's see where we are 
financially 


coming out 
That’s where you are in- 
terested as taxpayers. The Commo- 
dity Credit Corp. was originally in- 
corporated with $200 million 
capital and extended credit of $5 bil- 
lion. This credit has been increased 
to $14% billion. It appears likely the 
next Congress will be requested to 
increase this borrowing capacity to 
$18 billion. Here’s why this seems 
necessary. At the end of 1956, CCC 
had on hand over $8 billion worth of 
products such as corn, wheat, cotton, 
peanuts, tobacco, honey, butter, 
cheese, dried milk, tung oil, wool, 
rosin, turpentine and many other 
products 

I doubt if any of you taxpayers 
know that you were a part owner in 
over one billion pounds of tobacco at 


the close of 1956 representing the 
carryover from crops all the way 
from 1947-1956 (10 years) and an- 


other crop coming on now 
ably didn’t know 


You prob- 
you owned a total 


of 235 million pounds of surplus 
cheese from the years 1952-1956. And 
you probably didn’t know that you 
are the owner of some 267 million 
pounds of rosin surplus from the 
years 1948-1956 

The warehousing of all these sur- 
pluses is costing something over a 


million dollars a day for storage and 
this does not 
the cost of 
spoilage 


take into consideration 
acquisition, supervision, 
financing and so forth, and 
the new employees who must be add- 
ed to the department of 
every year 


agriculture 


I hope you are beginning to realize 
that agricultural problems is 
everybody's business especially the 
grain trade which has suffered most 
from the entrance of government in- 
to the 


solving 
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rigation equipment, insecticides, fer- 
tilizers, mixed feeds, building materi- 
als, radios, television sets, airplanes 
and nearly all of their foodstuffs. To- 
day business is selling more than $16 
billion worth of goods to the Amer- 
ican farmers every year and it is on 
a rapid increase. Each year the farm- 
er becomes of greater importance not 
only as a producer but as a customer 
of both labor and industry. The en- 
tire economy. of our nation becomes 
increasingly dependent on the success 
of agriculture. 

Before 1930, agricultural commodi- 
ties had practically no competition in 
industrial fields from other raw ma- 
terials. The only fibers used were cot- 


ton, wool, silk and so forth. The only 


detergent was soap made from fats 
and oils. All adhesives came from 
starch, glue and gums. Upholstery 
was made from leather, cotton or 


wool. Practically all shoes and travel- 
ing bags were made from leather 
All paints were made from vegetable 
drying oil. Alcohol made from 
and corn and you will note 
all of these are products of the farm 

In the early 20's, the chemical and 


was 
molasse 


petroleum industries started strong 
research programs to produce new 
products and during this time there 


had been little research carried on in 
the industrial uses of farm crops by 
our department of agriculture, land 
grant colleges or indus- 
tric Most of our research on agri- 
culture was for “increasing farm pro- 


processing 


duction.” Our government has four 
very wonderful, well-staffed labora- 
tories at Peoria, Ill.; Philadelphia; 


. 


New Orleans; and Albany, Cal 
Although laboratories were 
created for the purpose of finding new 
uses for farm products in industry, 
they were forced by the necessity of 
two wars to switch from “utilization 
research” to “production research” 


these 


ind as a result have had to spend 
most of their efforts in research to 
increase farm production.” They 


have close with all of 
and I think 


this work 


relationship 
our agricultural coliege 
hould be continued in 
they have been so successful. 
By the middle 30's, as the research 
expanded, the petroleum industry was 


where 


expanding sharply and nylon, syn- 
thetic detergents and plastics became 
commercialized. Consequently, agri- 
culture lost a large share of its mar- 


ket in the industrial 
increasingly e\ 
culture has 


field. So it be- 
ident that agri- 
simply been “researched” 


cormne 
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out of its own natural market. While 
utilization research on agricultural 
products was making little progress, 
industrial research had grown from 
a yearly activity of less than a “halt 
billion dollar” to the present “six bil- 
lion dollar industry” which is about 
a 1,200% increase and they are em- 
ploying over 500,000 persons. This is 
where the graduates of our colleges 
have been going for the past 10 
years 

I sincerely feel, it was one of the 
saddest days in the life of agriculture 
and a very sad day for the taxpayers 
in America when we decided to scrap 
the synthetic rubber industry, made 
from grains, after the war and sell 
and dismantle the alcohol and buta- 
diene plants owned by our govern- 
ment simply because it was uneco- 
nomic to use high price grains. In do- 
ing this, in an effort to solve our sur- 
plus problems, we substituted the pil- 
ing up of surpluses which has result- 
ed in the mess we are in today. It cost 
us $5 billion last year and a total of 
$32 billion 


Surplus of Starches 

Our grain surpluses are largely a 
surplus of as there 
surplus of “proteins” either in Amer- 
of the world. Al- 
from 


“starches” is no 
ica or the balance 


cohol is made starches alone 
and in turn alcohol can be made into 
butadiene and from there it can be 
transformed into the same products 
made from petroleum, Our plastic and 
synthetic rubber industry is being 
expanded more rapidly than any other 
industry in the world today. If agri- 
culture could be made to compete 
for its share of the future market in 
plastic and synthetic rubber, we 
would acount for the disposal of a 
large portion of the increasing sur- 
pluses that are certain for the years 
to come. 

Of course, it will take subsidizing, 
trial commercialization and funda- 
mental research to lower the cost of 
conversion but it seems highly prob- 
able within 5 or 10 years, through 
this means, our scientists could find 
a means of making the starches avail- 
ab'e, on a profitable basis, for indus- 
trial uses 


There must be no conflict be- 
tween agriculture and the petro- 
leum and chemical industries if we 
are to solve agriculture’s problem. 
The largest customer of petroleum 
is agriculture for both power and 
fertilizer. The greatest expenditure 
by our government today, outside 
of national defense, is in an at- 
tempt to solve agricultural prob- 
lems. Surely the chemical and pe- 
troleum industries are among the 
very largest of our taxpayers. So 
as we look into the future of agri- 
culture and see nothing but in- 
creased production, and accumulat- 
ing surpluses, it is going to be nec- 
essary for these industries to help 
in the solution of agriculture’s prob- 
lems in order to unburden them- 
selves of the increasing taxes that 
are resulting from the attempts, 
politically, to solve this egricultural 
problem. 


I would like to attempt to evaluate 
some of the results of our studies by 
our commission to date. If we have 
done nothing except alert our Con- 
gress and the many departments of 
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government as to the serious prob- 
lems that confront our 
have justified our 

Studies are now going on with the 
White House staff, USDA, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in the agricultul 
al committees of the Senate and the 
House and the administrative staffs 
of a large number of our senators and 
representatives 


existence 


In our report, we have listed over 
100 research projects that promise, 
when completed, to add very materi 
ally to the consumption of our farm 
surpluses, One is the addition of grain 
starch to wood pulp in the production 
of paper. This 
100 million 


promises to 
bushels of 


consume 


corn vearly 


We recommend trial commercializa 
tion in the production of butadiene 
through the industrial alcohol proc 
ess from grains so that the farme 


might participate in the future in a 
share of the rapidly increasing plastic 
and synthetic rubber markets 

When the economies of 


our grains are 


uch use ol 


ironed out by scientific 


nation, we' 


23 


studies, this market promises an out 
let for several hundred million bushels 


of our surplus grain yearly. Our task 
forces were unanimous in their con 
clusions that the lack of utilization 
research was the main cause of our 


present troubles 


Agency Recommended 


(ur 


report recommends the crea- 
tion of a non-partisan board of five 
members to be appointed by the 


President. -one of whom is to be an 
assistant secretary of apriculture 

We recommend this agency be set 
up as a separate branch of the gov 
ernment. It is to do “no research” 
itself but is to have authority, in ad 
dition to using the facilities of USDA 
and experiment to contract 
also with other universities and col 
leges, no-profit and profit making re 
corporations, and to 
on contract research 


stations 


earch share 


costs with pri 


vate industry, This is recommended 
for the purpose of using the tremen 
dous research manpower of industry 
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in speeding up utilization research for 
the use of all surplus products of agri- 
culture 

We have recommended 15% of the 
customs receipts be allotted to this 
industrial utilization program which 
would provide some $100 million a 
year and make it unnecessary for the 
new agency to ask yearly appropria- 
tions from Congress. 

Our attorneys helped in the prepa- 
ration of several of the 11 bills that 
were entered in the Congress just 
closed, None of these got out of con- 
ference committees. Sen, Curtis, with 
the help of some 33 senators friendly 
to the legislation, is planning for 
early consideration in the coming 
Congress. By Jan. 1, 1958, it is hoped 
there will be sufficient study so many 
bills will be entered in the next Con- 
gre 


In the meantime, I want to cau- 
tion you not to look for any 
miracies in the near future, It has 
taken us 20 years to get into our 
present difficulties and it will take 
many years to work out. It can be 
done, Um sure, through this scienti- 
fle approach, It must be worked 
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out on a bi-partisan basis and it will 
probably be solved only when indus- 
tries such as the grain trade and 
we as taxpayers demand it from our 
Congress, 


We have been having our freedoms 
taken away from us a little at a time 
The people are being traded out of 
their basic liberties by false promises 
of security as we continue to look to 
Washington for a market for our sur 
pluses. 

All must help as our Congress trie 
to chart a legislative program that 
will start agriculture on the road to 
recovery of its industrial markets 

We must always keep in mind that 
solving agriculture’s difficulties must 
have the cooperation of industry and 
labor, and that the solution affect 
the lives of every citizen of our na 
tion. So you see why I feel that 
solving agricultural problems is 
everybody's business 


BHEAD (6 THE STAR? ’ ’ 


Bison Wheat Semunle 
Takes Top Honors 
At Kansas F air 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A sam 
ple of Bison wheat exhibited by Wal- 
ter Clarke of Great Bend, Kansa 
took top honors at the milling and 
baking show during the Kansas State 
Fair here. A sample of Ponca exhibit 
ed by A. J. Siegrist of Hutchinson 
placed second, Of the top 10 samples 
three were Bison, five Ponca and two 
Comanche. 

The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. points out that Bison is a new 
variety released to farmers for the 
first time this year. It has not yet 
reached the trade as all of this year 
crop will go as seed. Recommended 
for the western two thirds of Kansas 
the variety has a strong dough devel 
opment time and bakes into an excel! 
lent loaf of bread, the association said 

There were 117 samples milled and 
baked for the show. Only about a 
dozen samples performed poorly and 
this was said to be due to extremely 
low protein, The Rodney Milling Co 
milled and baked the samples 
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MINNESOTA ALLIEDS ELECT—The first fall meeting of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry in Minneapolis recently saw new officers 
elected for the service organization. Left to right, standing, above are the 
retiring president, John S. Hansen, General Mills, Inc., handing his gavel over 


to his successor, H. ©. 


Kayser, H. C. 


Kayser Co. A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was elected vice president, and E. E. Hoelscher, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., returned as secretary-treasurer. Seated are the new direc- 


tors: George Ruud, 8. Gumpert Co.; 


Dick Schoep, Choice Foods, Inc., and 


W. A. Richards, Brolite Co., all of Minneapolis. Mr. Hansen also assumes a 


position on the board of directors. 





Boom in Population Predicted 


A population boom that will in- 
crease the number of people in the 
U.S. by one-third in the next 20 years 
promises a bright future for the live- 
prom ses a bright future for the flour 
and bread industries 

Newly issued Census Bureau esti- 
mates on population growth indicate 
that within 10 years the U.S. will pass 
the 200 million mark and that by 
1975 the population will be one third 
higher than in 1955 

This was pointed out by Martin 
Sorkin, office of the secretary, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, in an ad- 
dress at recent soybean industry 
meetings. He said that if current 
fertility rates continue, the present 
high birth rates are expected to re- 
sult in a very heavy period of new 
births in the 1965-75 decade. By 1975 
the number of women in age groups 
20 to 34 years may total 45% above 
1955 

Pointing out expected population 

State Population 
1955 Census 1970 High % 


State estimated estimated § incr. 
Maine pees 906,000 1,030,000 14 
New Hampshire ‘ §33,000 652,000 22 
Vermont -»« 378,000 403,000 7 
Massachusetts 4,773,900 5,514,000 16 
Rhode Island . 817,000 931,000 14 
Connecticut ..... 2,200,000 2,859,000 30 
New York 16,021,000 20,023,000 25 
New Jersey ..... 5,324,000 6,942,000 30 
Pennsylvania .. 10,898,000 12,508,000 15 
Ohio . 8,945,000 12,258,000 37 
Indiana ...... - 4,329,000 5,715,000 32 
IHinois - 9,301,000 11,353,000 22 
Michigan . 7,326,000 10,483,000 43 
Wisconsin . 3,702,000 4,606,000 24 
Minnesota . 3,190,000 3,856,000 20 
lowa . 2,671,000 2,959,000 i 
Missouri -««» 4,201,000 4,957,000 18 
North Dakota . 643,000 710,000 10 
South Dakota , 683,000 776,000 14 
Nebraska . 1,394,000 1,590,000 14 
Kansas . 2,060,000 2,498,000 21 
Delaware . _ 390,000 593,000 52 
Maryland 2,744,000 3,970,000 45 
Virginia sooo BIT 4,462,000 34 
West Virginia . 1,984,000 2,199,000 it 
North Carolina .. 4,344,000 5,226,000 20 
South Carolina .. 2,308,000 2,809,000 22 
Georgia 3,662,000 4,301,000 17 
Florida . 3,580,000 5,912,000 65 
Kentucky 3,011,000 3,322,000 10 
Tennessee 3,414,000 4,035,000 18 
Alabama - 3,110,000 3,484,000 12 
Mississippi 2,133,000 2,323,000 9 
Arkansas . 1,802,000 1,747,000 —-3 
Louisiana . 2,934,000 3,695,000 26 
Oklahoma 2,210,000 2,135,000 —3 
Texas 8,748,000 11,752,000 34 
Montana . 629,000 755,000 20 
Idaho boas 612,000 771,000 26 
Wyoming 312,000 392,000 26 
Colorado ..+» 1,547,000 2,197,000 42 
New Mexico 793,000 1,126,000 42 
Arizona 1,007,000 1,802,000 7? 
Utah 797,000 1,151,000 44 
Nevada 235,000 453,000 93 
Washington .. 2,607,000 3,954,000 52 
Oregon ia 1,685,000 2,433,000 44 
California 


12,961,000 20,296,000 57 


increases by states, he said that by 
1970 all states but two are expected 
to have substantial increases, and 
that the losses in those two states 
will be only 3%. Table 1 shows the 
increases anticipated for the various 
states of the nation. 

Most rapid growth is shown for the 
Pacific, mountain and southwestern 
states—-basic shifts that will also af- 
fect the livestock and feed industries 

Mr. Sorkin also said that within 
10 years it is believed that 50% of 
U.S. pork production will be from 
meat-type hogs. 


GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


International Paper 


Promotes Officers 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of International Paper Co. has 
elected Lamar M. Fearing and Wil- 
liam S. Snyder as vice presidents, it 
was announced by F. Henry Savage, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager. Both have served as assistant 
general sales managers since 1954 
and will continue in that capacity, Mr 
Savage stated. 

Mr. Fearing has been in charge of 
all sales of primary grades of paper 
and paperboard. Mr. Snyder has con- 
centrated on sales and other aspects 
of the company’s converted products, 
including shipping containers, multi- 
wall shipping sacks, and specialty 
bags 

Mr. Fearing, son of the late J. L 
Fearing, who for many years was vice 
president of International, joined the 
company as an apprentice salesman in 
1924. In 1954 he was appointed assist- 
ant general sales manager. 

Mr. Snyder joined International in 
1941 when the company entered the 
corrugated shipping container field 

BREAD i® THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 
FORMER MILLER DIES 

MEMPHIS Partee Augustus 
Fleming, Sr., who one time operated 
a flour mill, grain elevator and sev- 
eral cotton gins in Charleston, Mo., 
died in a hospital here Oct. 10 at the 
age of 76 following a brief illness. Mr 
Fleming was a partner in Fleming 
Industries, Memphis furniture con- 
cern, along with his sons, Partee and 


William. 


— 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 31—Nebraska wheat show, 
York, Neb.; contact, Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn., College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln 8, Neb. 


Oct. 31—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenten L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Nov. 9—District 12, 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., E. K. 
Hall, Jr., Wallace & Tiernan Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Nov. 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Silver Anniversary Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Hartford; sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 


Nov. 11-12—American Corn Millers 
Federation, LaSalle Hotei, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., James W. Robinson, 173 W. 
Madison Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
822 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 


Nov. 18-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; exec. sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 
120 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Nov. 19—Open meeting of the 
board of directors, Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., Ho- 
tel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 21-22—District 18, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
ander Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
James Winbush, Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Nov. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Nov. 80—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Dec. 6-7—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 N. Jef- 
ferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Association of 


Dec. 18-14—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Richard 


Magerkurth, C & G Grain Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. 


1958 


Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypool, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 


Jan. 19-21— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 


ville, Ky., sec., 1367 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Jan. 25—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Jan. 30—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Jan. 30-31—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers committee meetings, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Miilers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bldg., 123 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 

Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

March 8-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Ti. 


March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


April 7-11-—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 


ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 


April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg.. 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty's Park Plaza, Balti 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra 
tion, Washington 25, D.C, 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Il. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, HI.; 
exec, sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 


sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 








L 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








— 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


Grain Storage 7,350,000 Tus, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Piour Co., 010 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Hidg. 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
























KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 


James Meyers, Manager 


Samuel Muir ° ADams 7-3316 
Manager 
AMARILLO 
Robert Yeager *  DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 6,000,000 Bus. 
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Photo-Story .. . gnrgs bh, a 





By Kenneth W. Wakershauser 


Northwestern Miller staff 
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CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


i EVERY 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


wo BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ MU! & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Houthern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


rreom 
PRODUCING AREA 














Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


FE. IMBS MILLING CO.** 


LOUIS, 
MO. 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





wee 





All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 





ROCK WER” RLODGETIS” RYE i ckvillilt: 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











? 

ww 
“LET’S GO TO THE THRESHING BEE!” This time honored phrase is sel- 
dom heard anymore, But every fall at Montgomery, Minn., an authentic 
threshing bee, complete with steam-powered engines, separators, costumed 
threshers and teams of horses is held for the benefit of the public and the 
annual Montgomery Kolacky Days festival. The outing is personally arranged 
and supervised by Joseph T. Rynda, Jr., president of the Pioneer Historical 
Assn. of Montgomery. Mr. Rynda, known to the community as “Steam Engine 
Joe,” can be seen in the accompanying photos, at the upper right displaying 
some of the wheat to be threshed, at the lower left checking his steam engine, 
and at the lower right partaking of refreshments with his threshing crew. 
The engine pictured at the left is a J. I. Case machine, vintage of 1885-1896, 
which Mr. Rynda says is the only one of its kind still intact and in good 
running condition to carry on threshing operations. In attendance at the 
threshing bee were several hundred people from several states, England and 
Canada during the two day celebration of Kolacky Days. 
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For Flour and 


WASHINGTON Relief flour 


iwards totaling more than 41 mil- 
lion pounds and relief cornmeal 
iwards totaling more than 21 million 
pounds for domestic and foreign re- 
lief use were announced by the USS. 
Department of Agriculture Oct. 22 
relegraphic orders were sent to 
mills late Oct. 21 


USDA ordered a total of 41,586,400 
lb. flour and about 21,540,000 Ib. corn- 
meal. Of the flour total, 18,472,100 Ib. 
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USDA Announces Awards 


Cornmeal 


for domestic use. The total includes 
22,431,900 Ib. all purpose flour, 4,- 
943,400 lb. bread flour and 14,211,100 
lb. whole wheat flour 

The total flour and cornmeal 
awards represent a considerably larg- 
er quantity than USDA had original- 
ly requested for this time. In its 
original announcement USDA asked 
for 26.8 million pounds flour and 15.5 
million pounds cornmeal. 

Details of the awards 


are ap- 


are for export and 23,113,300 Ib. are pended on this page and page 30 
FLOUR 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib 
Lexing Roller Mil Lexington, Ky 638,000 10 $0.16 
140,000 10 20 
A e-Eva Cc Inc Indianapolis, Ind 40,000 50 ot 
100,000 50 7e* 
120,000 50 o7*" 
280,000 100 14”* 
80,000 50 o7** 
145,900 100 14°* 
80,000 50 o7** 
300,000 100 14°" 
440 000 50 07°" 
680 000 50 o7** 
200,000 50 o7** 
40,000 100 14°" 
45,000 100 14°" 
40,000 100 14** 
160,000° 100 14** 
Buhler M Inman, Kansas 40,000 10 32 
Morr M g Co Denton, Texas 160,000 100 1i** 
80,000* 50 o7** 
500 000% 100 10/104 78 
500, 000F 100 10/104 8! 
w & a Cc Huntington, W. Va 60,000 10 13 
20,000 10 13 
80,000 10 13 
20,000 10 13 
140,000 10 13 
480,000 10 13 
Abilene Flour Mills Co Abilene, Kansas 40,000 10 14°" 
Fuhrer-Ford M g Co Mt. Vernon, Ind 80,000 10 20 
120,000 10 20 
Dixie-Port i Flour Co Chattanooga, Tenn 945 000 10 215 
40,000 10 25 
100,000 10 25 
Gene M Vallejo, Cal. and Spokane, Wash 300,000 10 12 
200,000 10 4\9 
160,000* 50 211 
utheastern Mills, Ine Rome, Ga 325,000 10 09 
223,000 10 09 
Okeene M g Co Okeene, Okla 271, 100% 100 10/10 82 
Russe Miller Milling Cc allas 1,214,000 10¢ 40 
Kansas M g Co Wichita 120,000 10 24 
Bur M Ir Dallas or Ft. Worth 40,000 50 0285"* 
50,000 10 2645 
120,000 50 0285°* 
40,000 10 2645 
1,214,000 10 412 
3,870,000% 100 10/104 7485 
C te Flour Mills Co 
Newt or Winfield, Kansas 440,000 50 04 
Standard M 3 C Buffalo 1,223,400" 100 ie** 
160,000+ 100 06** 
Whitewater Flour M Co Whitewater, Kansas 400 000* 10 65 
20,000% 10 85 
40,000% 10 85 
80,0007 100 4) 
60 0004 10 85 
500,000 100 10/104 72 
Shawnee M g C Shawnee, Okla 960,000 10 18 
640,000 10 19 
40,000 10 17 
720,000 10% 37 
f bury M | Springfield, Ill 360,000 50 oi** 
600,000 10 174 
600,000 10 174 
280,000 10 174 
800 000 10 174 
640, 000* 10 141 
Buffalo 80 000% 100 588 
Atchison, Kansas 300 000* 100 7e" 
400 000 100 \7ee 
160, 000% 100 17* 
Sacramento, Cal 300 000° 100 > pepe 
Minneapolis 400 000 100 ;279°° 
te : Milling Co Greenville, Texas 600,000 10 14 
F rM America, Ir Kansas City 4,000, 000% 100 10/104 74 
St. Louis 80,000 10 32 
An F Newton, Kansas 3,870, 000% 100 10/104 72 
General M Minneapolis 165,000* 10 40 
120,000 10 40 
40,000* 100 03 
320,000° 50 0344 
150,000°* 100 03 
Wichita Falls, Texas 715,000 10 24 
200 000 104 44 
El Reno, Okla 900 000 10 27 
120,000 100 03° 
400 000 10¢ 44 
Great Falls, Mont 40,000 50 06 
40,000" 50 03 
40,000 0 30 
Kimt Mig. C Seguin, Texas 400 000 0 21 
Clifton, Texas 240 000 0 21 
Net k sted M Omaha 40,000 100 19 
120,000 100 30 
160,000 100 19 
86 000 10¢ 30 
400 000 50 1e** 
180,000 0¢ 19** 
Cc rado M & Elevator C Claflin, Kansas 1,214,000 0% 43 
Omaha 440 00C r 14 
40,000 0 0! 
Denver 80 000 0 50 
160,000 5 22 
40 000° 100 1§ 
Salt Lake City 80 000 0 5 
Beardstown, III 207,000 ( 30 
440 000 0 30 
140,000 10 30 
*Bread. *Whole wheat. tExport. **Credit. *#Charge 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


i i i i il 


Thomas P. Rogers has retired from 
the board of the Rio de Janeiro Flour 


Mills and Granaries. He had been 
with the company for 35 years 
we 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mil 
lers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Kansas City Oct. 16 on fed 


eration business. On Oct 17 Mr 


Steen called on H. TT. Corson in 
Kureka Springs, Ark. Mr. Corson 
founded the Wheat Flour Institute 
a 
Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na 
tional Federation, Chicago, made a 
four-day federation business trip to 
Minneapolis and Seaide, Wash 
e 
Charles and Nancy Metzendorf 
innounce the arrival of a daughter, 


Jane Phyllis, Oct. 10. Mr. Metzen 
dorf is a member of Metzendorf Bros., 
Inc., Perth Amboy, N.J flour dis 
tributing firm 


Donald S. Eber, executive vice 


president of the Association of Op 
erative Millers, was in Minneapolis 
Oct. 21 in connection with plans for 


the annual technical conference of 
the association at the Hotel Nicollet 
May 5-8 1958. Mr. Eber conferred 
with Richard C, Bradford, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., vice president of AOM 
oo 

Earle E. Ibberson, T. FE. Ibbersor 
& Co., Minneapolis, milling engineer 
ing firm, and Mrs. Ibberson celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary at 


a party given by Mr. and Mrs, Ralph 
Ibberson, their son and daughter-in 
and Mr. and Mrs. James M, Wal- 
iace Il, their son-in-law and daughter, 
at the Ralph Ibberson home Oct. 17 


baw 


BREAD iS THE BTAFF fur 


5 Temperature Systems 


Five new electronic temperature 
measuring systems have in- 
stalled in elevators operated by Car- 
gill, Inc. The elevators are at Breck- 
enridge and Crookston, Minn., and at 
Minot, Dickinson and Carrington, 
N.D 

A total of 40 Cargill elevators now 


been 


have temperature systems designed 
by Hot Spot Detector, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHOWE LL.D. CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 


Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
* 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520--120 KHdwy.,. NEW YORKS,N,. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


061 Hoard of Trade Bldg, 
Kanenus City, Mo 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Bailding 





rdand Arch Streetea 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA | 





if Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4,N. Y 
Room 1536 


6 Broadway 











The Montgomery Company 
Kk. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-33962 


1OTH #1 KANSAS UCITY, MO 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


2 adway New York 4. New York 











PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 
Wallace Hulilding 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 61923 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








quiries for quotations on export flour 
last week, but very little business 
vas reported, Demand for family 
and bakery flour was extremely dull 
ind total sales amounted to about 
10 to 15% of capacity. Running time 
wi till on a five-day basis. Prices 
of family and bakery flour were un- 
changed, but first clears were 10¢ 
hivher and very scarce, Quotations 
Oct. 1%, 100 Ib. cottons: Extra high 
patent flour $7@7,20, standard bak- 
e! uncenriched $5,905.95; — first 
a unenriched $5.15@5,.20, deliv 


ered Texas common points 


Salina: Demand was quiet for flour 


the past week, with closing prices 
practically the same as the previ- 
ous week. Shipping directions were 
ood 


Oklahoma City: There was activity 


in family flour sales, with prices ad- 
vancing 10¢ over the previous week, 
Bakery flour business was only fair, 
with prices closing unchanged, Quo- 
tations Oet. 18, delivered Oklahoma 
points, in carlots: Family short pat- 
ent §$7.100 7.30, standard $6.1006.30; 
baker unenriched short patent $5 99 
16.09, 95% standard patent $5.89@ 
».99 traight grade $5.84@5.94 
Truck lots higher on all grade. 
Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week, Sales were 
light, average 23%, compared with 
A) the preceding week and 25% a 
year ago. Shipping directions were 
fair to good, Prices for the week were 
unchanged to 4¢ higher. Quotations 
Oct. 18 basis Kansas City: Family 













BIN 


CHECKED 





+. means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.B.A, 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 


= wheats 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATIL O 














for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana 











flour, in cottons $6.60, bakers short 
patent $5.61, bakers intermediate 


$5.51, first clears $5.12 
$4.82 


second clears 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour salesmen found lit 


tle to cheer about during the week 
ending Oct. 21, although mills for 
the most part were running full speed 
because of previous large sales for 
long-term delivery. Sales for last 


week amounted to only around 25% 
of five-day milling capacity 
There was very little in 
market developments to 
further buying among 
flour mill customers, observers 
Prices were unchanged for the 
part, and with order backlogs 
ficient to sustain present 
trade is content to 
developments 
Quotations Oct. 18: Spring top pat 
ent $676.34, standard $5.90@6.29 
clear $5.404@5.70; hard winter short 
$5.5005.90, 95% patent $5.40@5.80 
Clear $5.69@5.75; family $7.5507.65 
solt winter high ratio $7.70, soft win 
ter short $7.46@7.49, standard $6.25 
“6.77, clear $5.02; cookie and crack 
er flour, papers $5.35@5.45 
St. Louis: Flour demand 


current 
encourave 
class of 
said 
most 
suf 
needs, the 
further 


any 


await 


both bak 


ery and family, was very dull. Even 
the Middle East tension failed to 
stimulate buyers into activity. The 


few orders that did come in were for 
minimum amounts 
shipment 


and immediate 

Shipping directions continue to be 
received in good volume, With buy 
ers reasonably booked up and direc 
tions in good supply, mills 


are hope 


ful for several weeks more of ac 
tive running time 

Production by the area mills was 
148,205 cwt,. compared with last 
week's 132,287 and 158,602 ecwt. a 
year ago 

Quotations Oct 18, carlots, cot 
tons: Family flour top patent $6.25, 
top hard $7.30, ordinary $5.85, in 100 
Ib. paper sacks; bakers flour cake 


$7.35, pastry $5.40, soft straight $5.85 


clears $5.55; hard winter short pat 
ent $5.85, standard $5.65, clears $5; 
sprinig wheat short patent $6.65 
standard $6.55, clears $6 40 
East 

Buffalo; Spring wheat flour sales 
were very dull last week and ac 
tivity was limited to fill-in lots. Most 
consumers have at least a 60- to 90 
day supply on the books and are not 


interested in the market. Early in the 
week the Syrian crisis caused some 
concern, but the war abated 
later in the week. Spring wheat flour 
ended 5¢ higher 


fears 


Kansas wheat flour edged 1¢ highe 
Sales were nominal and consumers 
are also well covered in their winte: 
wheat requirements 

Clear flours held 
while they are not a drug 
market now, mills still 
sales at very advantageous 

Cake flour advanced 15¢, a 
tion of the rise in soft wheat 
Pastry flour gained 10¢. There is a 
good demand for soft wheat becauss 
of an anticipated short supply. Ther« 
was very little activity here, too, in 
flour sales because most consumers 
have at least a 60-day supply 

Local bakeries’ volume 
just average, and a spokesman fot 


and 
on the 
pushing 
levels 
reflec 


prices 


unchanged, 


sales was 


one mill said his company’s shipping 
directions have begun to slow up 

Public Law 480 still not gen- 
erated any enthusiasm for exports 
and activity was very slow. About 
the only deal made during the week 
was Poland’s purchase of two cargoes 
of No. 2 hard wheat. This week Aus- 
tria is expected to come into the mar- 
ket for 750,000 bu. hard wheat 

Flour output here was slightly 
above a week ago and above a year 
ago. Three mills put in a full 7-day 
week, two worked 5 days, and the 
remaining mill 4% days 

Quotations Oct. 18: Spring family 
$7.60@7.70, high gluten $6.98@7.12, 
short $6.73@6.87, standard $6634 
6.82, straight $6.77, first clear $5.87 
16.13, hard winter short $6.16@6.64, 
standard $6.01@6.54, first clear $5.65, 
soft winter short patent $7.88@8.07, 
standard $7.30@7.37, straight $6.14G4 


has 


6.37, first clear $5.11@5.37. 

New York: The local flour mar- 
ket continued in its dull pattern 
throughout the week, with prices 
mostly moving in a very narrow 
range. Buyers apparently are con- 
tent to continue to draw on balances, 
which are reported as fair to good 
in most instances, or to make small 


lot replacements as needed 


Despite low balances of semolina 
and family flours, interest continued 
light. Announcement of mill 
tion against a 10¢ price advance on 
sizes of family flours late 
week encouraged only scat- 
bookings among of 
the trade in immediate need, Export 
business was reported as very slow 


protec- 


larger 
in the 


tered segments 


Quotations Oct. 18: Spring short 
patent $694@7.04, standard $6.84@ 
694, high gluten $7.19@7.29, clears 


$5.85 6.20; hard winter short patent 
$6.51@6.61, standard $6.36@6.46; Pa- 
soft wheat flour $6.64@7.25;: 

soft wheat straights $5.85@d 
high ratio $6.90@8.05; family 


cific 
eastern 
6.30 
$7.70 

Philadelphia: Flour buyers have 
demonstrated no concern so far over 
developments in the Middle East, or, 


for that matter, over the launching 
of the Russian satellite. They have 
continued to refrain from additional 


commitments in what appeared to 
an extension of the opinion that 
there will be an opportunity to cover 
later at a saving from latest quota- 
Right now, however, the 
structure is displaying a rather firm 


be 


tions cost 
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undertone and al] mill postings hold 
above closing levels of the previous 
week 

In springs the upturn amounted to 
10¢ sack. It was only 5¢ in hard win- 
ters, the first revision in about two 
months. Mill representatives said 
bakers and jobbers have more 
cautious in the wake of some recent 
weakness in stocks and reports of 
favorable weather in grain-growing 
areas. They feel fairly secure in side- 
line 


been 


positions because many are 
booked well ahead, some into early 
1958. Meanwhile, a return to warme! 
temperatures has taken some of the 


snap out of the 
in baked goods 

Quotations Oct 18, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.20 
07.30, short patent $6.9577.05, 
standard $6.8546.95, first clear $6.75 
@6.85; hard winter short $6.35@6.45 
standard $6.25@6.35: soft winter, 
nearby $5.45@5.55 


recent sales upturn 


Pittsburgh: Flour quotations were 
a trifle higher, but this failed to in- 
duce 


any buying when talk of even 
more advances were predicted in 
ome circles. The majority of local 
offices stated that extreme dullness 


prevailed the entire week. The whole 
district, including mills and bakeries, 
is experiencing a hard time with the 
streetcar and systems under the 
cloud of a strike. Downtown bakeries 
have been especially hard hit as peo- 
ple are preoccupied with transporta- 
tion instead of shopping 

Hard Kansas, springs, pastry and 
cake patents, clears and high glutens 
sold only on hand-to-mouth purchases 
last week 


bus 


Some flour brokers termed the sales 
situation as stagnant 

There were some moderately 
sales of advertised 
flour and some 
brands although 
types was 


good 
family 
unadvertised 
buying of both 
done cautiously. Shipping 


brands of 


sales of 


directions for both types have only 
been fair. One jobber predicted that 
the usual seasonal increase in sales 


of family flours wiil come along, and 
based his prediction on the fact that 
the transportation strike will stimu 
late home baking, and may even re- 
sult in greatly increased In the 
same vein, it was predicted that cake 
mix may rise sharply 
Quotations Oct. 18 
Pittsburgh: Hard 
patent $6.1847 6.40 


sales 


sales 
carlots, cottons 
standard 


$6.23% 


Kansas 
medium 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ @ $6.45@7.45 $ @ $ @ $7.60@7.70 
Spring top patent 6.00@6.34 @ @ @ 
Spring high gluten 6.35@6.45 @ @ 6.98@7.12 
Spring short @ @ @6.65 6.73@6.87 
Spring standard 5.90@6.29 6.00@6.10 @ @6.55 6.63@6.82 
Spring straight @ @ @ @ @6.77 
Spring first clear 5.40@5.70 5.17@5.65 @ @6.40 5.87@6.13 
Hard winter family 7.55@7.65 @ 6.65@7.30 6.25@7.30 @ 
Hard winter short 5.50@5.90 @ 5.60@5.65 @5.85 6.16@6.64 
Hard winter standard 5.40@5.860 @ 5.50@5.60 @5.65 6.01@6.54 
Hard winter first clear 5.69@5.75 @ 4.70@4.95 @5.00 @5.65 
Soft winter short patent 7 + 49 @ @ @ @ 
Soft winter standard 6.25@6.77 @ @ @ 7.30@7.37 
Soft winter straight @ @ @ @5.85 6.14@6.37 
Soft winter first clear @5.02 @ @ @5.55 5.11@5.37 
Rye flour, white 5.34@5.50 @5.05 @ @5.28 5.84@5.99 
Rye flour, dark 4.59@4.65 @4.30 @ @5.08 5.09@5.24 
Semolina blend, bulk @ @6.'15 @ @4.53 @ 
New York Phila Bost Pittsburgh *New Or 
Spring family $ @7.70 $ @ $ @ $6.80@7.80 $ @ 
Spring high gluten 7.19@7.29 7.20@7.3 @ 6.99@7.26 6.90@7.10 
Spring short 6.94@7.04 6.95@7.05 @ 6.74@6.9! 6.65@6.85 
Spring standard 6 > H 94 6.85@6.95 @ 6.64@6.8! 6.45@6.65 
Spring first clear 5.85@6.20 6.75@6.8 @ 6.24@6.46 5.90@6.25 
Hard winter short 6.51@6.6! 6.35@6.4 @ 6.33@6.55 6.00@6.'5 
Hard winter standard 6.36@6.46 6.25@6.35 @ 6.18@6.40 5.80@5.95 
Hard winter first clear @ @ @ 5.15@5.45 
Soft winter short patent @ @ @ 5.65@6.00 
Soft winter straight 5.85@6.30 @ @ @ 5.25@5.55 
Soft winter first clear @ @ @ 4.60@5.05 
Rye flour, whiite 5 * - 95 5.85@59 @ 5. 74@5.79 @ 
Rye flour, dark @ @ @ 4.89@5.04 @ 
Semolina blend, bulk 6.77@6.87 @ @ @6 76 @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipe 
Family patent $ Spring top patent $5.80@6.10 $5.70@64 
Bluestem Bakers* 4.70@5.00 4.50@4.70 
Pastry Winter exports? @3.90 @ 
*100-ib. papers. #100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 





lots, prompt delivery, ton, pecked in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Briar $32.00@32.50 $29.50@30.50 $35.00@35.50 $ 43.00 $ 
Standard midds 34.00@34.50 29.50@30.50 36.50 43.00 
Fiour midds 4|.00@42.50 37.00@37.50 
Red dog 46.00@47.00 41.00@43.00 47.00@47.50 57.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Brar $30.25@3!.00 $35.25@35.75 $39.00@40.00 $40.00@41.75 $ 
Shorts 32.00@32.75 37.00@37.50 41.50@42.50 42.00@43.75 
Mill cur @ 35.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $42.00@43.00 $45.00@46.00 $53.00@54.00 
Winnipeg 32.00@35.00 36.00@38.00 41.00@42.00 
6.45, short $6.33@6.55; spring wheat considerably smaller than usual for 


standard patent $6.64@6.81, 
$6.69@6.86, short $6.74@6.91, first 
clears $6.24@6.46, high gluten $6.99@ 
advertised family flour $7.60@ 
7.80, unadvertised $6.80@7.41, pastry 


medium 


7.26; 


and cake $5.75@7.77 
South 
New Orleans: Little change was 
noticed in flour business during the 


past week, and Southwest hard wheat 
mills were relatively quiet. Most of 
the baking and jobbing trade is well 
booked for periods ranging from 60 
days through January. Passing busi- 
types of flour is limited 
to small lots for immediate and near- 
by shipment, while the trade is con- 
tent to work out its needs and await 
a reaction on prices 
and soft wheat 
similar categ 
as quiet also 
lots going for replacement 
improved slightly 
hold up with the 
weather 
Shipping 


ness on all 


flour sales 
Family 
with only small 

Cake flour 
and should 
coming of cooler 


Spring 
are in a 
flour w 


Fory 


sales 


well main- 
considered fairly 
hand are slightly 
storage pre- 


directions are 
and can be 
Stocks on 
with 


tained 
neavy 
lowe! 
mium 
Export 
point 


space at a 


sales low 


flour 
fair 


were at a 
lots going to 
and inquiries coming in 
from Guatemala. Business to Europe 
was at a standstill, and Cuba is tak- 
ing less than anticipated 

Quotations Oct. 19, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers Hard 


some -sized 


Venezuela 


carlots: 


winter bakery short patent $6@6 15, 
standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $5.15 
5.45 pring short patent $6.654 
6.85, standard $6.457 6.65, first clear 
$5.90@6.25, high gluten $6.90@7.10; 
soft wheat short patent $5.65@6, 


straight $5.25@5.55 


first clear $4.60 
$6.1 50655, 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The P 


75.05, high ratio cake 


Northwest 


acific 


flour market remained stable last 
week. Mills are operating at or near 
capacity filling export orders to the 


Philippines as well as a good domestic 
demand. The U.S. Army Quarter- 


master purchased 2 million pounds of 
flour during the week 

Portland: New bookings were slow 
last week, but mills in the Pacific 
Northwest are grinding heavily on 
an excellent backlog of old export 
and domestic bookings. A small 
amount of flour, 22,000 ewt was 
bought by the army last week, but 


nothing else 
hooked. Qu 


of consequence hi 
tations Oct. 18 


is been 
High glu- 


«< 
ten $7.32, all Montana $7.12, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.02, bluestem 


bakers $7.11, cake $7.76, pastry $6.76, 
pie $6.46; 100% whole wheat $6.50, 
rraham $5.89, cracked wheat $6.01 
crushed wheat $6.45 


Canada 


Montreal: A 
called for 
75 long 
shipment. The 


Toronto - rovernment 
tenders to close 
f flour for 


quantity is 


igency nas 


Oct. 29 on tons ¢ 


November! 


this type of business 

The mill run picture has improved, 
but profits are unsatisfactory on a 
good portion of the business. 

Quotations Oct. 18: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@ 
6.10 in 100-lb. cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 


@5 in 100-lb. papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 


Limited quantities of winter wheat 
flour have been sold for export, but 
otherwise demand for this type of 
flour is dull b mergeencrncr 18: $3.90, 
100-Ib. in export cottons, f.a.s. Mont- 
real-Halifax, for shipment to the 
close of navigation. 

There has been some interest from 
export markets in winter wheat, 
which has caused some firming of 
price. Quotations Oct. 18: $1.40@1.43 
bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: The movement of Ca- 
nadian flour to overseas buyers for 
the week ending Oct. 17 amounted 
to 290,400 sacks, and included 110,- 
000 for IWA countries. The compara- 
tive figures a week earlier were 402,- 
900 and 175,600 sacks, respectively. 
Export demand shows no improve- 
ment and the domestic trade is sea- 
sonally good. Mills are operating on 
a short week and there is no build 
up of supplies. Prices are unchanged 
Quotations Oct. 19: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s $5.70@6.10; 
second patents, cottons $5.45@5.85; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100's 
$4.50@4.70. All prices cash carlots 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed business 
showed signs of life the past week 
Prices began to firm up at midweek 
and by the close Oct. 18 bran was up 
50¢. It was the first sign of life in 
several weeks, credited in part to a 
decline in mill running time that has 
been evident since early October, also 
in part to bullishness of the war 
scare in the Middle East, and in some 
measure to the apparent closeness of 
colder weather. 

Mill representatives credited most 
of the buying interest to mixers. By 
Oct. 21, and a new week, middlings 
were beginning to strengthen. Some 
mills reported a pronounced interest 
in buying for November and Decem- 
ber positions, and some as far ahead 
as February. The revival came on the 
heels of the previous week's low 


levels, during which some bulk feeds 
sold at the lowest prices in several 
years 


Quotations Oct. 18: Bran $29.504 
30.50, standard midds. $29.507 30.50. 
flour midds. $37 @ 37.50, red dog $41@ 
43 

Kansas City: Continued strength in 
bran dominated millfeed markets dur- 
ing the week. Prices advanced $1.75 
@2 on the coarse feed, while shorts 
were unchanged to 25¢ higher, losing 
additional premiums over bran. There 

















was a fairly good interest in bran for 

immediate and prompt shipment but N V Algemeene Handel-en 

only a widely scattered inquiry for ° ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 

quotes on forward contracts Mills \ 

had little interest in selling ahead “MEELUNIE” 

and their current offerings were ter (Flour and Starch Union, 

quickly absorbed. Both feed mixers | ; Ltd.) 

and the retail and mixed car trade ) S 

were in the market for bran, Quota Heerengracht 209 

tions Oct. 21, carlots, Kansas City AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 

Bran $30,.25431, shorts $32@32.75 Ja 

sacked; bran $26.25@ 27, Midds. 27.50 

428.50, shorts $28029, bulk importers of 
Oklahoma City: Sales of millfeed FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 

were practically non-existent. Prices 

closed $1.75 higher on bran and un 

changed on shorts. Quotations Oct 

18, straight cars: Bran $32.75 33.75 

millrun $33.63 @ 34.63, shorts $34.50@ 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


35.50. Mixed or pool cars are higher 














Wichita: Millfeed demand was good Matebtishes 850s 
last week, with offerings insuflicient 
Bran advanced $1.75 ton and shorts Importers of Flour and 
were unchanged, Quotations Oct. 18 . 
basis Kansas City: Bran $3025 Other Cereals 
30.75, shorts $324 32.50 

Ft, Worth: Bran was in good call POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 
last week and supplies were light Cable aati 
Shorts were not as active, and offer apr ene Bg. Albert De Bary & Ge 
ings were adequate, Quotations Oct * ewitbure’”’ Ameterdam 
18, burlaps: Bran $394 40, wray shorts 
$41.50% 42.50, delivered Texas com 
mon points; $3 higher on bran and 


CHR. ANGELL 


Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


$1.50 higher on 
previous week 


shorts, compared with 


Hutchinson: Demand for 
was good from truckers the pa 


millfeed 
st week 











a SEO SnEneen Oa, Mans Sapa Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 
going to feeders and jobbers. Some 

indication of feed regaining lost 

strength was noted, with bran u 

$1.75 ton Shorts remained § stable VAUG NSU iuronten LTD. 
Quotations Oct. 18, basis Kansas City Third Fl 

sacked: Bran $30254 30.75, shorts THE COMN ENE HWANGE BUILDING, 
$324 32.50 Mark Lane 


LONDON, E. ©. 8. 








Salina: Demand was good for bran Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON’ 
and fair for shorts. Bran advanced 
$3 ton and shorts remained steady 
Supplies were adequate, Quotations x sani 
Oct. 18, basis Kansas City: Bran $30 H. J. Lb. M. RADEMAKER 
30.50, gray shorts $32@ 32.5 MILLERS AGENT 
Chicago: Some buying interest de Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


veloped in millfeeds in the central 
during the ending Oct 
21, and the market firmed. Quotations 


AMSTERDAM Z 


states Cable Address JOS 


week 
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FLOUR, GRAIN AND FERD FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AGENTS : 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
‘ Branch: 29, Donegall #treet, Belfast 
Cable Address Johnny 
pert > anger OU #2 ( N 
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Cable Addre ‘ ‘ Lor n 7 
— 
alle tre MPR ACH London 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
&C MARDORE, PEACH & CO,, Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUK IMPORTERS 
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LONDON, E.C.3 82, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.43 
Cable Address COVENTHY Landon 
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mostly are 50¢ to $1 higher, at 
$320 32.50 for bran, $34@34.50 for 
tandard midds., $41@42.50 for flour 
and $464.47 for red dog. 

St. Louis: More active demand by 
feed manufacturers for bulk bran 
cleaned up track supplies by the mid- 
die of the week. A revival of the 
slack dairy feed business seems to be 
The bulk shorts situa- 
better than the previous week, 
Although there are still some loaded 
cars on track, the supply is not large. 
Feed plants continued to buy only for 
immediate needs, and until the poul- 
try feed business picks up this pat- 
continue, 


midd 


in the offing 
tior 


tern may 

Indications of an offering of bulk 
at $26.50 Kansas City for No- 
vember-December shipment failed to 
interest 


midd 


stir an 
As in the past few weeks, sacked 
upplies of bran and shorts are just 
about equal to the demand. Mills are 
not pushing the sale of sacked mill- 
feed 
Price 
for the 
lost $1 
Quotations Oct. 18: 
35.75 
bran 


32.50 


for bran moved up $1@1,75 
week, while shorts and midds. 


Bran $35.254 
shorts $37@37.50, sacked; bulk 
$297 29.50, bulk shorts $324 
bulk midds. $30.50@ 31. 
Buffalo: Millfeed sales were spotty 
last with demand centering 
mostly on middlings. However, the 
New England area came in for some 


veek, 


bran. Mixers’ business is still on the 
lov ide, and signs of a seasonal 
pick up have not appeared as yet. The 


country trade remained quiet, Run- 
ning time averaged 6 days. Bran end 
ed $1 higher and middlings rose 50¢ 
ted dog is beginning its seasonal de- 
ind was off $2. Quotations Oct. 
Ik: Bran $354 35.50, standard midds, 
$36.50, red dog $47@47.50. The bulk 
differential on bran was $5, and on 
it was $4.50 

Philadelphia: The call for millfeed 
in the market last week Was 
reduced rather sharply from that of 


{ linv 


midd 


local 


recent weeks, Most transactions were 
of the hand-to-mouth variety, and 
dealers reported little or no concern 
over availability. The Oct, 18 list of 
quotations showed bran at $43, un- 


changed from the previous week 
Standard midds. were off $1, to $43, 
with red dog holding even at $57. 

Millfeed sales were 
week, Prices are down and 
immediate shipment is available in all 
lines to cover all needs, Retail sales 


Pittsburgh: 


good last 


were of larger volume than for sever- 
il weeks, Quotations Oct, 18, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $41@42, 
standard midds. $420 43.50, flour 
midds. $51@51.50, red dog $56456.50. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was quiet the past week, with mixers 
staying out and using up 
Demand for ad- 


outstanding bookings 


ditional supplies was very light, both 
on carlots and truck loads, Price 
levels have had little variation and 


interest in futures is slight, with an 
easin f 5¢ ewt. Quotations Oct 
19: Bran $40@41.75, shorts $42@ 
13.75 

Memphis: Millfeed took on a better 
tone in the Memphis territory last 
week. Bran moved up $2.50 ton and 
standard middlings were $1 higher, 
while gray shorts were unchanged 


The demand was slightly better, deal- 
ers reported, The mixed feed business 
also was considered slightly improved 
Quotations Oct, 18: Bran $38.50, 
standard middlings $39, burlaps. 
Seattle: The Pacific Northwest mill- 
feed market took a sharp drop last 
week, with prices now being quoted 
at around $35 ton. No export business 
is reported, and domestic demand is 
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slow. Quotations Oct. 18: Millrun $35, 
standard middlings $41 

Portland: A sharp decline in mill- 
feed interest was reported here the 
past week. Factors contributing to 
the dull picture included lower prices, 
a heavy mill output, and excellent 
rains and pastures in California. Mill- 
run closed the week at $3450@35 
ton, with midds. averaging $5 higher 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un 
changed during the past week, with 
supply and demand about equal. Mills 
are booked into November. Plants are 
working to capacity six days a week 
Quotations Oct. 18 (unchanged): Red 
bran and millrun $36, midds. $41. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $43 
midds. $48. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $43.50, midds. $48.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: Some sales of 
millfeed have been made for future 
shipment overseas, but this has not 
resulted in any shortage of supplies 
or firming of prices, Quotations Oct 
18: Bran $424043, shorts $45@46, 
midds. $53754, net cash terms, bag 
included, mixed or straight cars, To 
ronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Trade is dull, with 
stocks moderate and prices un 
changed. Quotations Oct. 19: Bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $32@35 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $36@38; 
midds. $41@42. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra 

Vancouver: Despite reduced milling 
operations on the prairies, millfeed 
offerings in this area appear to be 
ample for current requirements. No 
exporting has been done for some 
time. Cash car quotations Oct. 18 
Bran $40, shorts $42, and middlings 
$46. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Cash rye prices drop- 
ped 3¢ at the top of the range as the 
week closed Oct. 18, and flour prices 
followed as the new week opened Oct 
21 with a 5¢ drop, Flour buying in 
quiries were scarce, but mill repre 
sentatives look with some optimism 
on the fact that bookings are 
generally down near 60 
days’ supply, and an upturn in prices 
could create buying interest. Quota 
tions Oct. 18: Pure white No. 1 $5 
medium $4.85, dark $4.30 


now 
somewhere 


Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 5¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo 
tations Oct. 18: White $5.847@5.99, 


medium $5.64@5.79, dark $5.09@5.24 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
showed no evidence of going 
where in particular last week 
most bakers had not regained 
appetites for dark flour 
ly, hand-to-mouth orders 
rule. The Oct, 18 quotation on 
white of $5.8505.95 was 
from the previous week 


any- 
and 
their 
Consequent 
were the 
rye 
unchanged 


Chicago: Rye prices advanced 
around 5¢ sack in the central states 
during the week ending Oct. 21, but 
this action failed to spur any buying 
interest. The trade appears to be well 
booked in advance, and only a very 
importan. development cause 
much buying activity, it is thought 
Quotations Oct. 18: White patent 
$5 3405.50, medium $5.14 5.20, dark 
$4.59 7 4.65 

St. Louis: Rye prices were 5¢ high 
er, but there was very little buying 
interest, Quotations Oct. 18, 100 Ib 
papers: White $5.28, medium $5.08 
dark $4.53, pumpernickel $4.78 


can 


Portland: Quotations: White pa- 
tents $7.10, pure dark $6.10 
Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 


small all of last week. Over scattered 


tri-state areas small fill-in purchases 
continued, however. Directions con- 
tinued fair. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white No. 1 $5.74 
5.79, medium $5.544 5.59, dark $4.89 
@5.04, blended $6.18@6.28; rye meal 
$5.244 5.29 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Continued 
weather in eastern Canada has not 
been conducive to increased sales of 
rolled oats and oatmeal. The demand 
is fair, with supplies good. Quota- 
Oct. 18: Rolled oats in 80-lb 
cottons, $5.55; oatmeal in 100 Ib. cot- 
tons, $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
and oatmeal remains 
stocks light. No export 
reported as far as 
mills are concerned and prices are 
teady. Quotations Oct. 19: Rolled 
oats in 80 Ib. sacks $5.45@5.65; oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65706.90 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 


mild 


tions 


seasonal 
busi- 
western 


oats 
and 
ness 18 
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Direct Flour Buying 
Brings Freight Cut 
For Philippines 


VANCOUVER—Canadian flour ex- 
porters state that recently a group 
of flour importers in: the Philippines 
chartered a ship to bring flour from 
Vancouver to Manila. Flour was pur- 
chased, it is stated, f.a.s. Vancouver 
at a price which indicated a freight 
of $19 short ton. This was consider- 
ably under the ruling conference rate 
of $25 

Canadian traders took the matter 
up with conference and the latter 
group agreed to meet the rate. In 
addition, conference decided to reduce 
the Manila rate to $15 until the end 
of November. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


GRAIN RESEARCH GRANT 

MINNEAPOLIS—The U.S. Brew- 
ers Foundation has given $100,000 for 
grain research. The money will be 
divided between the Universities of 
Minnesota, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin, the North Dakota Agricul- 
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BIRTHDAY 
tiered birthday cake, five feet square 


GIFT—This huge five- 
and seven feet high, was the gift 
from International Milling Co. to 
Southdale, Minneapolis’ ultra modern 
shopping center, on the occasion of 
its first birthday celebration Oct. 13- 
19. The names of each of Southdale’s 
72 business firms were inscribed on 
the sides of the cake in icing. The 
cake was presented to Southdale by 
Malcolm B. McDonald, vice president 
of International, Oct. 14, and it re- 
mained on display until Oct. 18 when 
it was cut during a special radio 
broadcast. 


Austin Cole, Sr., 
Cole Milling Co. 


President, Dies 


CHESTER, ILL 
of the H. C 





Austin Cole, 81, 
Cole Milling Co. of Ches- 


ter, Ill, died Oct. 17, of heart dis- 
ease at the Jewish Hospital in St 
Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Cole, who resided at Knollwood 
Farm, Chester, had been head of the 
firm since 1929. The milling company 
was founded by his great-great- 
grandfather, Herman C. Cole, in 1839 

Mr. Cole is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Margaret B. Cole, two 
Prentis Cole and Austin Cole, Jr., and 


Sons, 





tural College and Montana State Col- a step-daughter, Mrs. William Mat- 
lege thews 
CORNMEAL 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib 
Bagdad Roller Mills Bagdad, Ky 106,000 5 $0.69 
40,000 5 69 
Iinois Cereal Mills, Inc Paris, Ill 360,000 5 65 
55,000 100 35 
80,000 5 65 
80,000 5 65 
638,000 5 65 
440,000 5 65 
610,000 5 65 
1,205,000 5 65 
140,000 5 65 
300,000 5 65 
80,000 50 37 
176,000 50 37 
180,000 5 65 
40,000 5 65 
40,000 5 65 
400,000 5 65 
120,000 50 37 
4,000,000* 100 20/5¢ 46°" 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa 1,250,000* 100 20/5¢ 7§°° 
Alabama Flour Mills Decatur, Ala 200,000 5 AR 
600,000 5 68 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 40,000 100 32 
General Foods Corp Kankakee, Iii 40,000 5 s7°" 
2,000,000* 100 20/5 46°" 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co Milwaukee 40,000* 50 4 nl 
280, 000* 50 99°" 
180,000 100 20/54 Jae" 
500 000 100 20/5 62° 
1,000,000 100 20/5 52° 
1,000,000 100 20/5 42° 
Humphreys Mills, Inc Memphis 280,000 5 73 
760,000 5 se°* 
Burrus Mills, Inc Dallas 1,000,000* 100 20/5% 6036** 
Crete Mills Crete, Neb 80,000 5 10** 
240,000* 5 1o** 
Patent Cereals Co Geneva, N.Y 120,000 5 64 
20,000° 50 TS ae 
20,000 5 64 
1,000,000* 100 20/53 e5** 
| ,000,000* 100 20/5¢ §3°° 
Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 480,000 5 7\ 
320,000 5 70 


**Credit. t&xport 


*Degermed 
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meaning of 
fact that 


portant 


enrichment and to the 
enriched bread is an im- 
factor in good health.” 


Committee Named 


Other members of the slogan com- 
mittee were Cedric Seaman, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York; J. P. 
Cash, Fuchs Bakery, South Miami, 
Fla.; Ernest A. Nickles, Alfred 
Nickles Bakery, Navarre, Ohio; Char- 
les Regan, Interstate Bakeries, Chi- 
cago; and Edmund Kutchens, New 
Proc Baking Co., Chicago. Total 
bread volume is considerably higher 


than it was five years ago today, Mr. 
Kelley said. Credit it to the expansion 
of population, credit it to greater 
per capita consumption, or credit it 
to more aggressive merchandising 
and education, but the fact remains 
that industry tonnage is up 

As you know, I have been one of 
those who have expounded for the 
past few years that while total 
flour consumption may be 
bakery bread volume has very 
definitely not The facts 
continue to bear out this statement,” 
Mr. Kelley said. 

“Bread 
flour by 
and each 


wheat 
down 


been down 


volume is up; the use of 
bakers has gained steadily, 
year in recent years has 
reached new high totals. Today more 
than ever, the baker is the outlet for 
the most important part of the wheat 


farme! production. Currently re- 
quiring slightly over 340 million bush- 
els of high quality wheat, I will 
igain stick my neck out, as I have 


before, and predict that the time is 
not too far distant when the baker 


will be using 400 million bushels, and 


in a matter of a decade or so we 
hould be using close to 500 million 
bushels.’ 


Paying tribute to the accomplish- 


ments of the baking industry’s work 
in consumer education through the 
activities of the Bakers of America 
Program, the ABA president stressed 
that “greater depth” is still needed 
in the activities and expansion in 
every area in which it is now oper- 
iting. Particularly needed are more 
bakers contributing financial support 
ind operating at local levels in co- 
operative activities. The local work 
is nec iry to achieve deeper pene- 
tration with the association's educa- 
tional iterial 

Mr. Kelley also brought the ABA 


membership up to date on the pro- 


res wheat councils throughout 


the rrowing areas which are sup- 
posed to share with the baking in- 
dustry some of the burden of con- 
umer education 


At i 
re present 


meeting of wheat 
itives in Denver 
and the 


grower 
next week, 
the association American 
Institute of Baking will detail what 
they are doing and suggest that the 
wheat grower can augment and sup- 
plement the baker campaign in the 
manner of wheat already 
established in Oregon, Nebraska and 
Kansa 

Mr. Nafziger reported that con- 
ion of bakery products contin- 
how an increase, emphasizing 
that volume out- 
tripping the percentage increase in 
population. We hold about a 3% in- 
bread over last year, with 
up only about 18%. Of- 


councils 


sumpt 
ues to 


(jul increase 18 


crease in 


population 


ficial figures show that baking pro- 
duction is out-performing that of 
most other food produc hy 

The chairman alsc commented on 
i new ooklet the issociation has 
prepared as an aid in recruiting per- 
sonnel for the baking industry, the 
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need for a better safety program in 
the industry, and the need for plant 
modernization, more efficient produc- 
tion methods, aggressive selling, and 
possible diversification and expansion 
Speaking For Production 
Also speaking on the production 


side of the industry as president of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 


gineers, was Harold M. Freund, 
Freund Baking Co., St. Louis. 
“All your thinking and planning 


for standardization, mechanization, 
training, marketing, and the like, will 
not be enough and will not assure 
profits unless you give proper em- 
phasis to the palatability of your 
product and its appetite appeal on 
the eating public,” Mr. Freund said. 

“We cannot overlook the fact that 
we don’t sell bakery products as 
such, but rather we sell the end re- 
sult of the baked foods, and that end 
result is palatability. I sometimes 
wonder if we didn’t standardize and 
synthesize a lot of old-time white 
bread palatability right out of to- 
day’s loaf. I wonder, too, if the same 
thing can't be said of sweet goods 
and variety products in many areas.” 

“As we plan, I think we should 
drop the question, so often asked in 
planning sessions, ‘Will it sell?’ and 
change the question to, ‘Will people 
want to eat it and eat more of it?’ 
Then, too, I want to propose another 
phase of planning and research that 
I believe our industry must do more 
about almost immediately. We must 
research and plan for the introduc- 
tion of more truly new bakery prod- 
ucts. I do not mean, necessarily, var- 
iations of items we have been sell- 
ing for the past 30 years. Rather, I 
mean completely new ideas. If we 
are to enjoy a relatively stable econ- 
omy for the next then it is 
possible the public will eat fewer 
bakery items. We must plan to at- 
tract them more often to our prod- 
ucts by dint of new ideas, new prod- 


years, 


ucts, new packaging, and ever im- 
proved palatability,” Mr. Freund 
concluded. 


Also featured on the first general 
session were Allan Shivers, former 
governor of Texas, and now chairman 
of the board of Western Pipe Line, 
Inc., Austin, Texas; and Dr. Carl S 
Winters, of the First Baptist Church 
of Oak Park, Ill. Mr. Shivers spoke 
on the role of the conservative in 
government, and predicted the pos- 
sible growth of a third political party 
if large numbers of people cannot 
agree with the tenets of present 
parties. 

As chairman of the session, 
Nafziger and Harold Fiedler, secre- 
tary of the association, distributed 
scrolls honoring several members of 
the association for their past service 
William M. Clemens, Trausch Baking 


Mr. 


Co., Dubuque, Iowa, new chairman 
of the association, was honored for 
his long service as treasurer; Mr. 


Nafziger as chairman, and John F. 
Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Easton, 
Pa., and Jake Golman, Oak Cliff Bak- 
ing Co., Dallas, Texas, as vice presi- 
dent of ABA. 


ABA OFFICERS 
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Governors at large include Paul 
Dean Arnold, president, Arnold Bak- 
ers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y.; C. J 
Burny, president, Burny Bros., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Carence, chairman 
of the board, Campbell-Taggart Asso- 
ciated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, Texas; 
W. J. Coad, Jr., president, Omar, Inc., 
Omaha, Neb.; Sanford V. Epps, presi- 
dent, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Au- 


gusta, Ga.; L. H. Fortin, president 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak 
ers, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal.; Ogden A 
Geilfuss, president, Southern Bake 


ies Co., Atlanta, Ga.; R. Arnold Jack 
son, president, Ward Baking Co., New 
York, N.Y.; Stanley S. Langendorf 
president, Langendorf United Bak 


eries, Inc., San Francisco, Cal.; Hat 
old D, LeMar, president, P. F. Peter 
sen Baking Co., Omaha, Neb.; E. P 
Mead, president, Mead's Bakery, Inc., 
Amarillo, Texas, and C. J 
president, C. J 
City, Mo 

The majority directors of American 
Institute of Baking are Jodean P 
Cash, president, Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla.; Joseph E. Franz 
president, United States Bakery, Inc 
Portland, Ore., and Graham McGuire, 
president, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St 
Cloud, Minn 

Oswald Jaeger, Jr., Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, Wis., will fill 
the vacancy in Region 11; for Region 
21 (Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash 
ington), E. F. Davidson, president 
Davidson Baking Co., Portland, Ore., 
and for the vacancy in the multi-state 
branch, John R. Dow, president, In 
terstate Bakeries Corp 
City, Mo 

The 


Patterson 


Patterson Co., Kansas 


Kansa 


1958 nominating committee is 
composed of chairman, Fred L. Cobb 
president, Cobb's Sunilit Bakery 
Bay, Wis.; A. M. Grean, Jr 
vice president, Ward Baking Co., New 
York, N.Y.; R. Newton Laughlin 
president, Continental Baking Co 
tye, N.Y.; Charles J. Regan, Inter 
state Bakeries Corp., Chicago, IIL, 
and Albert S. Schmidt, president 
Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa 


Green 


Mr. Clemens was educated at New 
Hampton, Iowa, and was graduated 
from the Oliver Business College 


there. An honorary doctorate of law 
was conferred upon him this year by 
Clarke College of Dubuque 

In his present business capacity Mr 
Clemens is general manager, co-own 
er and president of the Trausch Bak 
ing Co. 


lowa 


He was on the board of 
of the ABA from 1949-56, and served 
as treasurer from 1953-57. He is also 
on the board of directors of the Rain 
bo Oil Co., and of the Transport 
Sales Co., both of Dubuque 

Mr. Clemens 
in World War I, 
a number of 


civic 


governo! 


saw military service 
a member of 


fraternal 


and is 
veteran, and 
organizations 

In 1955 he was cited as “Man of 
the Year” by Loras College, Dubuque 
and as “Man of the Month” by Iowa 
and Industry magazine in 
September, 1956, in recognition of the 
numerous volunteer projects underta 
ken in the interests of communit: 
welfare and civic improvement 


Business 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 








Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








39 ra 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR -~- CORN MEAL 
COUN SPECTALTIES 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Girade Laker pris 
Milled | der la 


rom Montana 


ia Vatent 
ratory ¢ ntrol 
pring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
HERIDAN, WYOMING 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS. Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Gelf-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Mlevator 
7,000,000 bus. 


CHEISTOPHER HARKIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
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St. Joeeph, Mo 








1911 Baltimore Ave 





4 
Jones-HerreLsaTeR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missount 








a 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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THE FLOUR MILLER’S LIBRARY 


Reader Service Department 
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THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 
James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and trading in cash and grain 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain following its purchase 
from the farmer, how Wt is graded, stored and conditioned, the establishing of price 
even before the crop is planted, the role of the university professor in the grain trade 
This authoritative book will become the leading reference book on this subject for 
formers, county agents, legislators, foreign buyers, $6 00 
government personnel, teachers, etc. . , ‘ + 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 
By Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Aqriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experience in modern 
methods of insect control. A text book and manual for those engaged in storage, ship- 
= and processing of grain. 245 pages, 6x9, photo-offset. $3 25 
952 edition is of the 1950 revision ..... ‘ ° 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proven 
pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of time and 
energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for oma along with employers, em- 
ployees and fellow executives, the art of self command, $6 00 
timing ef words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages ‘ ° 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 


By B. Connor Johnson 





Of Interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 
methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin assays. Animal, 
microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for each vitamin for which 
satlefactory procedures are available. 113 pages, 8'/2x11, $2 25 
offset, Mlustrated. Copyright, 1948 . . 


FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 
By Storck & Teague 


Published In August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after years 
of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry. The 
early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of man and the rela- 
tionship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The hnical devel # of the 
milling industry, and the contributions of tors and technici follow and the 
final chapters discuss the business side of milling and in a chapter ‘‘Looking For- 
ward."’ Excellent illustrations, and bibliographical $7 50 
- 








references of great value ......... 666s eeeee 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all divisions, to 1954. $4 75 
A dramatic story that Is of more than trade wide interest............. : . 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, now 


in Ite third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $] 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur ..... . 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and practical 
formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which the $] 00 
. 


baker con increase sales and improve his product's quality........... 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 


7 
Cookies 
Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title and 
Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of the subject recommend $] 
it to bakers, large and small ...... 06. cece cece eee eeneeneeennennnens nee . 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, |957 


Focts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
to each Industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a reference on 
annual crops, menufacture, state feed laws, $2 00 
including labeling, @f6. ©. .... ccc scceeeeeenes , - 


Reader Service Department 


The Northwestern Miller 
ORDER FROM ; 


Minneapolis |, Minnesota 
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The cereal project was expanded 
again in 1953 and in 1954, with agri- 
cultural engineering being introduced. 

Mr. Oveson said that crops other 
than wheat are being tested to find 
crops that might be suitable for grow- 
ing on diverted wheat acreage 

No Simple Matter 

Dr. Don D. Hill, Oregon state farm 
crops department head, explains that 
the rapid increase and equitable dis- 
emination of seed for new and im- 
proved wheat varieties are no simple 
matter 

Such varieties in past years were 
only increased through action of a 
few individuals and much too slowly 
to satisfy most wheat growers,” Dr. 
Hill said. “Then, too, a new variety 
may have been released in one Pa- 
cific Northwest state without any at- 
tempt to provide information to grow- 
Growers 
who had heard of the new variety 
were sometimes inclined to pay ex- 
orbitant prices for this seed. All this 
has been changed throughout the re- 

ion through initiation of some new 
practices.” 

Dr. Hill explained that this change 
is well exemplified in the recent re- 
lease of the new Omar, Columbia and 
Burt wheat varieties 


ers just across state line 


Before a new wheat variety in the 
Columbia Basin is released, the agron- 
omists of the three states meet with 
the grain trade and consider all of 
the information available. If agree- 
ment is reached that a variety should 
be released in one or more of the 
tates, then the participating states 
will agree upon a division of the 
foundation seed available. 

This foundation seed then is al- 
located to the respective states to be 
distributed in accordance with state 
programs 
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which has done much to promote de- 
mand for Northwest produced wheat 

When graduated from the school, 
the bakers return to their home pre- 
fectures and prepare to train others 
in the art of cooking wheat products 

Mr. Baum recently reported that 
officials of the Philippine Islands have 
igned a PL 480 agreement for the 
purchase of Pacific Northwest wheat, 
to supply the flour mill to be con- 
tructed there. He emphasized that 
the law is offering this country much 
opportunity to promote wheat foods 
throughout the Orient 

\ group of Pendleton Grain Grow 
ers’ Cooperative Assn. officials said 
the Federated Livestock Corp., or- 
inized in April, 1955, as a subsidiary 
f the PGG, is successfully carrying 
ut its main purpose ol expanding 
vVheat and grain markets through 
livestock 

R. M. McKennon, former Oregon 
County agent now head of the grain 
rowers’ feed and seed department, 
explained that the community devel- 
opment type of corporation is now 
feeding 160 sows. 

he program should produce around 
0) to 3,000 pigs yearly, some 300 to 
100 head of cattle and 7,000 turkeys 

The Hermiston region, which at 
one time was one of the state's largest 
turkey producing areas, is staging a 
comeback, and now boasts s' 
000 turkeys, most of which are being 
fed barley pellets 

The PGG's federated program is 


me 95,- 
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attempting to change the Umatilla 
area wheat farm pattern so that grain 
not marketed as a cash crop can be 
profitably marketed through ani- 
mals explained John Bauer, the 
grain cooperative’s assistant general 
manager. “PGG is behind the family- 
sized farm and is hoping that their 
livestock project will keep hundreds 
of family-sized farms intact.” 

Mi Sauer emphasized that PGG 
owned the common voting stock of 
Federated Livestock Corp. It also 
provides general management ser- 
vices and places its extensive grain 
facilities, feed mills, equipment and 
knowledge at the service of preferred 
stockholders 
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ernment loan and could go a long 
ways in depressing the barley mar- 
ket for years to come, 

Ernest Kirsch, Oregon’s Gilliam 
County agent, expressed this strong 
opinion as to the cheap barley situa- 
tion: 

“We are a feeder cattle center and 
it is my belief that because of the 
cheap barley, beef cattle feeding will 
expand. There are always plenty of 
feeder lambs and cattle and at pres- 
ent there are good markets for both. 
There are roughly 30,000 tons of bar- 
ley produced in this county which 
could be fed to cattle and lambs to 
the benefit of the area’s over-all econ- 
omy 

League Plan Favored 

The much-publicized domestic pari- 
ty or two-priced wheat plan, origi- 
nally proposed by the Oregon Wheat 
Growers’ League and now backed by 
producers in many other states, came 
in for its share of discussion. This 
plan is held by its backers to combine 
the best features of rigid price sup- 
ports and flexibility based on supply 
and demand. 

The program embraces the follow- 
ing principles: Maximum production 
by moving wheat into use; full parity 
for wheat use for human food in the 
U.S.; little cost to the government; 
minimum of government control; and 
the selling of wheat on the basis of 
quality in the market place. 

Its objective is to move more wheat 
into export and feed channels than 
can be moved under flexible or rigid 
supports without large government 
subsidies, while at the same time pro- 
tecting the grower’s income 

Plan Operation Explained 

Here's the way the two-price plan 
would work: In addition to the price 
received in the market place, each 
grower would receive certificates 
based on his average production. The 
secretary of agriculture, during the 
spring of each year, would estimate 
the value of each certificate. For ex- 
ample, say he estimates the market 
price will be $1.50 bu. with 100% of 
parity estimated at $2 then the cer- 
tificate value would be 50¢ bu. 

The certificates would then be is- 
sued each wheat grower on the basis 
average yield of about one-half of his 
production, this being the national 
percentage of wheat being used for 
human consumption 

If a farmer's average production is 
1,000 bu. per year he would receive 
certificates on about 500 bu., which 
would return 100° of parity. These 
certificates would readily be negoti- 
able. They would serve to some extent 
as crop insurance because they would 
be issued before harvest 

The two-price wheat plan certifi- 
cates would be issued to the grower 
by the secretary of agriculture, with 
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tured product would carry the cost of 
the program 

Opposition to the domestic parity 
plan has come primarily from those 
who fear competition of wheat for 
feed, those who fear a “dumping pro- 


gram” and those who fear it will in- 
crease the cost of wheat foods. 
* * a 


Wheat Ranching Investment Is Large 


H i rkin wheat ranchers in 
() breadbasket ounties are 
il or} torage one 

t best crops orm record, and al- 

t t ire do vell financial- 


result ol nment price 
hich gua tee them from 
$1.92 to $2.05 bu., they are certainly 
ill the money many city 
k they are 
I cts stood it during a tour 
istern Oregon Wasco, 
Shern Gilliam, Morrow and Uma- 
t inties, where the bulk of the 
heat ranche ire located 
Most of the farmers in these Ore- 
inthe ind those in eastern 
W I ton, produce VYheat along 
t ey and livestock, generally 
f tle, with scattered ones com- 
rain with sheep, hogs and 
turkey 
I que thing about tarming in 
inties and the principal grain 
produ ireas of Washington and 
Ida that because the rainfall is 
8 to 10 in. a year, it takes 
t rs of rain for one year’s crop 
Farme ive this problem by leaving 
their land uncultivated in the 
! immer fall 
Wheat production is big business 
throu it the Pacific Northwest 
rh dern-day wheat farmer gener- 
investment of $100,000 to 
$500.000 equipment, land, buildings 
ind supplie and there are not many 


vn } e ie 


s than $50,000 outlay 


O presentative Arlington, Ore., 
ducer has $50,000 alone in- 
ested in a machine shop for upkeep 
quipment 
Modern wheat farmi: a far cry 
that practiced by the fathers 
i ndfathers of the present day 
Pacif rthwest rancher, explains 
M Weatherford, past president 
Oregon Wheat Growers Lea- 
farm 7.000 acre near Ar- 
I { Smith, who farn ome 8,000 
he Maywood district of Gil- 
( ty with h yn, Jack, and 
Morris Wilson, first helped 
heat when he was 12 years 
dv me 27 to 31 horses were 
l 11 ull the heade1 iver the field 
pened wheat. He emphasized that 
the { ers of those days would be 
pre ent conditions 

I Bartlemay farms 670 
Blalock in G im County, 
t 1 the importance of fertilizer 
pray in modern wheat 
and iid this year he 
have had the bumper crop 

ted without these aids 

Investment Larger 

O rge wheat operator called at- 


the fact that the capital 
t required for producing the 


nels has forged far ahead 


in relation to the price of wheat. He 
said that it recently cost him $18,500 
to purchase a tractor that cost $6,500 


only 10 years ago. He produced a 
grain settlement contract to show 
that the $2 bu. price received for 


wheat was the same as that obtained 
10 years ago 

Mr. Weatherford explained that the 
only thing that kept farmers solvent 
during recent inflation times has been 
their ability to increase crop yields 
through better mechanized equip- 
ment, weed sprays and fertilizers. 

David Childs, Mr. Weatherford’s 
neighbor, a combat flier during World 
War II, pointed out that the eastern 
Oregon wheat farmer is not only 
faced with high machinery costs but 
most of it is very specialized 
and must be used on a large acreage 
in order to pay off. 

It is because of this that the effi- 
ciency on some farms is not very 
good, especially where the farmer is 
unable to get enough land to justify 
use of the equipment he needs to keep 
his production costs within bounds. 


also 


Lodging Bad 
John K. Frizzell, Wasco County ex- 
tension agent at The Dalles, reported 
that although his county's crop was 


very good, much better than last 
year, this has been one of the worst 
years for shattering and lodging in 
some time. 

“We seem to have had so many 
days of windy weather that all our 
varieties suffered from shattering. 


However, the over-all wheat quality 
is good and so is that for barley,”’ Mr. 
Frizzell said. “The county's average 
yield should run around 30 to 35 bu. 
an acre with some reports of yields as 
high as 60 bu.” 

Victor W. Johnson, veteran exten- 
sion agent of Umatilla County, said 
not to forget to credit recently de- 
veloped wheat varieties with this 
year’s extremely high acreage yield 
He was warm in his praise for the 
red-chaffed soft white club wheat, 
Omar, released cooperatively in 1955 
in Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
An extension check with 29 
Umatilla County growers showed no 
trace of smut and that all but two 
farmers liked this variety and those 
two farmers were undecided about it. 
These growers’ yields varied from 32 
to 67 bu. an acre compared to the 
county’s 30 bu. an acre average 
Around 165 Umatilla County farmers 
planted this variety for the 1957 har- 
vest 

Mr. Johnson graphically illustrated 
the large investment the Oregon 
wheat farmer has by explaining that 
the average acre of Umatilla County 
wheat land is worth $200, which 
would place the value of 1,200 acres 
at around $240,000 


service 





WHEAT EXPORT POTENTIAL MAY HIT 
400 MILLION BUSHELS 


WASHINGTON—Potential exports of wheat and wheat flour for the cur- 
rent crop year have been estimated by U.S. government men at 400 million 


bushels. 


Breaking down this total by classes, the officials see hard winter 


wheat exports at 210 million bushels; soft red wheat at 20 million; hard white 
wheat at 138 million, with spring and durum assessed at 46 million of which 


35 million would be hard spring. 








D. James Dowd 


DISTRICT MANAGER —D. James 
Dowd has been appointed district 
manager for the Day Sales Co., Min- 
neapolis, and has opened offices at 
6305 Brookside Plaza, Kansas City 
13, Mo. The Day Sales Co. distrib 
utes dust control and bulk material 
handling equipment manufactured by 
the Day Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Dowd 
is a graduate engineer and formerly 
worked in the engineering depart 
ment of the Day Co. He was also 
associated with the sales department 
in Minneapolis and later made assis 
tant manager of the Day Sales Co.'s 
Chicago office. Mr. Dowd will be 
handling sales in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and the western half of Mis 
souri, 





International Feed 
Division Announces 


Research Farm Plans 
MINNEAPOLIS In a 


igned to 


move «de 
farm irch 
Feeds, a di 
Milling Co., 
plans for an 
the 
up-to-date rese 


consolidate res 


ictivities, Superswect 
ision of International 
has announced experi 


nental farm utilizing most mod 


ern and irch equip 
Construction will begin im 
nediately near the village of Cc 
land, five mile east of 
Minn 

Initial plan 
a modern 


barn for 


ment 
yurt 
New Ulm 

call for 
broodet 


the 
house, a 
turkey 
torage 
aid 


erection 
{ 


large 
pole raising and 
and 
the announcement 
The farm will ultimately be ex 
nded to include facilities for hog 
red layers and cattle tated Lloyd 
Workman director of 
rmula feed 
irm and it 


necessary office pace 


company 

"We plan to use the 
taff a a mean of 
tter serving the poultry and live 

tock feeder who are our 
! he added 


Eventually 


custo 


Super weet plan 10 
ent experimental 
Ulm and De Moine 

into one operation at Courtland 
will 
ipersweet's 
vie of 


1 ery) 


mbine its pre 
farms at New 
Jowa 
The farm 
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continue to expand 
experiment vith ime 

feeds by 
to farm 
rhe farm will be 
ipervision of Dr 


feeding 
poultry 


actually 
inimal ind 
under the 
Lynn GG Blaylo« k 
ctor of nutrition. It will 
ce the Supersweet d 
m which ha feed n t Ne 
| n and Willmar Minn Lo Moin 
at Estherville, lowa, Fremont 
G 1 Island, Neb., Monn 
al ilina, Kansas 


new 
animal 


entire 


ind 
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White Bread Saies 


Are Increasing, 
Executive Says 


NEW ORLEAN \n executive ol 
i bakery company iid here that 
white bread is only recently climbing 
back from a decline which started 
ilter World War II 

\. F. Guckenberger of New York 

ce president in charge of sales and 
idvertising for the Ward Baking Co 
iid the decline came as a result olf 
starvation diet The first things peo 
ple on such diets cut out were bread 
ind potato he iid 

But in 1956, white bread sales rose 
5°) over the previous year and in 
1957 they are expected to exceed last 
year's ile Mr. Guekenberger said 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND..U. BLA 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


DEGERMINATED COKN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Kushels 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 
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These Hrands Meet Every Shop Need 
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owned wheat will be offered for re- 
demption of wheat export sales regis- 
tered during the period May 1-June 
30. The certificates must have heen 
earned in connection with export of 
wheat from the Pacific coast. 
Redemptions will be made only as 


CCC-owned wheat is available at 
Pacific coast seaboard elevators. Be- 
cause most of the CCC-owned wheat 
in the Portland area is stored in 
ships of the Maritime Commission's 
reserve fleet, tne availability of 


wheat for the redemption of certifi- 
will be dependent on the quan- 


that can be moved from the 


cate 


tity 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, I. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
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High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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Ouality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 








“YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 











THE 


ships and put in storage at seaboard 
locations. At present, CCC has little 
wheat available at Pacific 
elevators. 

After allowing a limited time for 
redemption of certificates on wheat 
registered for export from the Pa 
cific coast during the two specified 
periods, the Portland CSS commodity 
office will resume redemptions of 
certificates earned at any 
exports from the Pacific cuoast 
date on which the Portland 
commodity office will resume unré 
stricted redemption of certificates on 
Pacific coast exports 
termined at present because of un 
certainties concerning both the avail 
ability of CCC-owned wheat at Pa 
cific coast seaboard points and th 
number of certificates cutstandin 
on wheat registered for Pacific coast 
export during the March 12-June 3¢ 
period, 

CCC-owned wheat stored in the 
Portland area will continue to be 
available for sale in connection with 
barter contracts and for unrestricted 
use to any buyer at the 


seaboard 


time on 
The 


CSS 


cannot be de 


higher of 


the market price ol! the tatutory 
minimum price of 105% of the cur 
rent support price plus carrying 
charges. 


Certificates earned for any wheat 
exports from the west coast continue 
to be eligible for redemption by the 
Dallas or Chicago commodity office 


The “payment-in-kind” wheat ex 


port program, which became effe« 
tive Sept. 4, 1956, supplanted cash 
wheat export payments with pay 


ments in the form of wheat from CCC 
stocks, Under the program, exporter 

who export wheat earn certificate 
calling for a specific dollar 

The value of the certificates is 
puted on the basis of the lower ex 
port payment rate (which is an 
nounced daily) in effect either at 
the time of the export sale or at the 
time of giving CCC notice of the ex 
port sale. The certificates 
deemable in a_ specific amount of 
CCC-owned wheat, depending on the 
CCC wheat sales price, delivered for 
export shipment at seaboard loca 
tion. Since Sept. 4, 1956, through Oct 
10, 1957, commercial sales of wheat 
for export registered under the “pay 


value 


com 


are re 








ment-in-kind” program have totaled 
407.4 million bushels 

(Continued from page ) 
such an important dollar buyer a 


Japan. The Japanese were forced in 
to the Australian market to fill their 
needs. 

The West coast 


mills also suffered 
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from last year’s events when the open 


market price for wheat soared well 
ibove the loan and made it difficult, 
if net impossible, for those export 


mills to meet foreign competition 


Another 
in aspect 


aspect of the relaxation, 
admitted but not stated 
formally at USDA, is the desire to 
get more hard winter wheat flowing 


from the Southwest This aim is 
prompted by two considerations: to 
clean out storage space in Kansas, 


Nebraska and Colorado to make room 
for the huge grain sorghum crop, and 
to assist southwestern wheat grow- 


ers in moving their wheat production. 


It is now admitted that the South- 
west was not treated fairly last year 
when the West coast export bulge 
occurred 


Terminal Loan Rate 


On Milo Planned 
For Northwest 


WASHINGTON A terminal loan 
rate for Pacific Northwest elevators 
for milo is in course of preparation by 


the Commodity Credit Corp. and de- 
tails are expected to be issued short- 
ly. Formal approval has been given 


at the policy level of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service and only 
proval of the CCC board i 

Under this terminal loan rate, pro- 
will be able to ship sorghums 
from interior points to Pacific termi- 
nals and obtain a rate for that 
crop which, after freight charges are 


the ap 
awaited 


ducers 


loan 


deducted, is expected to give them 
i more favorable net loan than the 
one which would apply at interior 
terminal points 

However, officiais of the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture point out 


, that in many areas the sorghum pro- 
ducer might ultimately be better off 
if he arranges to hold the crop at his 
own farm level 


At the time of shipment from these 


interior points the producer will be 
paid a net loan at the West coast 
terminal less the freight 

Similar programs have been in ef- 


fect in the past for movements of 
from the Southeast to 
terminals as Albany, N. Y 
purpose of this 
sorghums a West 
nal storage point is to cl 
centrations of the crop 
programs in the Midwest and Great 
Plains where sorghums 
now demonstrated they are the crop 
of the future. Also it reflects forward 
the part of USDA offi- 
now contemplate another 
winter wheat crop for harvest 
spring on the basis of excellent 
planting conditions this fall 

Briefly, CCC is shuffling its 
ent surpluses to make the best 
ible use of existing storage facilities 
so that it will not be compelled to 
into another large bin buying 
program next spring 


‘rain 
port 
The 
vrant 


such 


decision to 
coast termi- 
in out con- 
under loan 


tates have 


thinking on 
cials who 
large 


next 


pres- 


avail 


enter 


BREAD IS THE STAFF r re 


Pillsbury Earnings 
Show Rising Trend 


MINNEAPOLIS—The earnings of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., are running 
ihead of expectations for the four 
nonths ended Sept. 30 and are well 
ihead of a year ago, Paul S. Gerot, 
president, reports. Larger and 
increased productivity are responsi- 
le for the gains 

Mr. Gerot says that the 


sales 


company 


plans to introduce a number of new 
products this year and “wouldn't be 
iocked” if sales increased 8 to 11% 


er last year’s $331 million. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Kox 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo 





HELP WANTED 
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TRAPFEIK RATE CLERK—PROGRESSIVE 
northwestern Ohio flour mill n a mar 
‘ " ill rate Knowleds r 
! t n transit de ble Age ul 1 
( ! ! det perience ind i 
ar ! 1. Replie onfidential Addre 
\ 19 ri hwe n M 
M 1, Minn 
(Continued from page 3) 
There was also a_ substantial rise 


in East European meat production 
in 1956 but this was partly a result 
of increased slaughterings compelled 
by lack of feedstuffs. In the USSR 
and Eastern Europe there have been 
important agricultural 
production and distribution as a con- 
sequence of growing consumer 
sure. Increased reliance was 
placed on contract sales and the in- 
centive of higher prices rather than 
on the compulsory delivery system 


changes in 


pres- 
being 


An intensified collectivization drive 
was halted in most East European 
countries because of growing rural 
resistance 
Flood, Drouth in China 
In Red China during 1956 there 


the north and drouth 
On the other hand, irriga- 


were floods in 


elsewhere 


tion works were considerably ad- 
vanced and 4,942,000 acres of virgin 
land were stated to have been put 
into production. The total harvest 
of staple food crops (cereals, legumes 
potatoes and soybeans) was of- 


ficially estimated to have risen from 
184 million metric tons in 1955 to 
195 million tons in 1956. This im- 
provement did not equal the planned 
rise in production, and with a high 
rate of population increase (2.2%) 
and rapid urbanization it was nec- 
essary to announce restrictions on 
consumption. 

Current Chinese plans are to raise 
production of staple food crops to 
208 million tons in 1957, to 262 mil- 
lion in 1962 and to 400 million in 
1967. FAO says the livestock sector 
remains the weakest part of China's 
agriculture with little advance, ex- 
cept in pig numbers, during 1956 
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INDIA GROWS MORE WHEAT 

NEW DELHI Official estimates 
show that production of wheat 
and most cash crops in India set new 
records in 1956. Wheat production 


rice 


has been rising steadily and last year 
was 2.5 million tons higher than five 
years ago. 
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e %, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTS. : S 


WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. Yr 
%, : Nx, 


I-H flours have rugged tolerance and assured 

dependability. These qualities stem from the 
Ca c ‘| / ‘J I-H_ policy of selecting the best of each wheat 
crop and milling to a single standard of highest 
jomeate | quality. 
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TODAY S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














ee California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 sacks with its most recently erected mill in the United States, 

















WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 


it chose W&T Flour Treatment 


When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


* The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ...fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 

e Beta Chlora® units— individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

e NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

e Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour treatment to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour Service. Ma A battery of WAT Novadel Feeders, feeding Nova 


delox® for optimum color removal and best color dress 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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An autograph 


cal Ym’ In ancient Pompeii, the business of 


= making bread was highly competitive 

just as it is today. So these early predecessors of 
ours were among the first to appreciate the value 
of a trademark. Every loaf of Pompelian bread was 
stamped with the baker’s name! 

Bread has been the basic food of civilized man 
since the stone age. [ts nutritive value is only one 
of the reasons it is still the staff of life. The second 
reason is that the arts of milling and baking have 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





on every loaf! 


never stood still in all these thousands of years. 

General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will 
be even more improved. And tomorrow’s customers 
will be just as eager to buy the bread marked with 
the name of the progressive baker who is served by 
the progressive miller. 





General 


Mills 








